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Bargains in Standard : 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


We have marked down some 300 pieces of the above-mentioned 
goods to less than MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES in order to make 
room for our extensive alterations. ‘These goods are NOT remnants, 
but FULL PIECES, enough to carpet any room or house. 

We have also marked down a large lot of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 


to VERY LOW PRICES. These are bargains ONE OUGHT NOT 
TO PASS. 

We are at the Old Stand where we started in 1846, being the oldest 
strictly Carpet House in New England. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


167 and 169 WASHINGTON ST. 


‘ Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station, Boston. 
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No More Guesswork! 


You can be SURE of results if you use the 


HOME CRAWFORD 


Range. The Single Damper (all others have two) 
absolutely prevents mistakes in regulating the 
fire, and the Reliable Oven-Indicator tells the 
truth about the condition of the oven 
(many indicators do not). 
The largest oven of any range, 
allowing for five heights of rack, 


and your choice of three kinds of 
grate: plain, triple or dock-ash. 





This range is a wonder and you ™ 
will say so when you see it. Descriptive Circular Free. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 























LINEN THAT NEVER BREAKS 
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Hy) 


®. 
Must Be 


Laundered With 





It gives Shirts, Collars, . 
Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 

ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
One trial will convince you that it is the best. 
For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


GILBERT 8. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 
New England Agents, GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., 189 State Street, Boston. 
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“MY BOOK 


Is the name of a beautiful volume 


Issued by 


The Publishers of The Companion, 


And filled with large, full-page and 


Delightfully Attractive Pictures, 


Together with Poems, Stories and Jingles 
prepared for the enjoyment of the 


Little People of the Family. 


As a Gift-Book it will delight the adult who gives it as much as it 
will please the child to whom it may be given. It is suitable as 


A Gift-Book for Christmas.. 

A Gift-Book for the Holidays. 

A Gift-Book for Birthdays. 

A Gift-Book for the Tot you Love. 

A Gift-Book for Godfathers and Godmothers. 

It contains forty-eight large pages, each nine by twelve inches in size. 

Printed on superior paper, strongly bound in flexible ‘‘ waterproof ’’ boards. 
Price 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers and .newsdealers, or forwarded, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
201 Columbus Avenue. BOSTON, MASS. 





























Copyright, 1898, by Perry Mason & Company. 

















‘* SIT UP ON YOUR HAUNCHES AND CHATTER AWHILE.”’ 


“Didn’t you hear what I said?’ 
growled Ballard. ‘“Comeon!” He 
let Channing do the guying, but he 
liked to take a hand in the “boss- 
ing” himself. 

Young was quietly looking down 
at the carpet, but his heart was 
beating fast. 

“Now, see here, deacon,” said 
Channing, “we don’t want to have 
any trouble with you. Are you 
going to come along peacefully and 
have an easy time of it, or are you 
going to make a little trouble for 
us and a lot for yourself?” 

Young did not speak or look up. 
He seemed to be moving his tongue 
about in his cheek reflectively. 
Ballard approached him. 

“You won’t come, eh?” he said, 
angrily, and took him by the 
shoulder. 





the freshman, shrilly. He wrenched 


wall. He stood there breathing 
hard, and he glanced from one 
sophomore to the other. 

Now it is not very easy for a big 
man and a little man to drag out of 
a room one good-sized man who 
means to stay in it. At any rate, to 


impossible. Therefore Channing 
stepped across to the open window, 
stuck his head out and gave a long 
whistle. An answer came back 
from the distance. 

“We'll soon fix you, deacon,’ 
he said, returning from the window. 

Young was still standing backed 
up aguinst the wall. Ballard, braced 
against the door opposite, was 
scowling. 

“They’ll be here in a minute,” said 
Channing, meaning the classmates 
he had signalled to. If they had all 
come together it would have aroused 
the landlady’s suspicions. As it was, 
Channing had told her that Ballard 








In Eight Chapters.—Chapter III. 





By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, Author of * 





Princeton Stories.”’ 


Y. M. C. A., and they wanted to ask 
Mr. Young to join it. 

“When they whistle I'll tiptoe 
down and let them in,” said Chan- 
ning. “Listen! What’s that?” 
Footsteps were heard coming up the 
stairs. 


soon,”’ said Ballard. 
“TI didn’t hear any whistle,” said 
Channing. 


this the room?” said a voice outside 
the door. 








HE two sophomores strode arrogantly | enough yesterday to oblige me with your name, | below. 
into Young’s room. Each of them had | so I went to the registrar’s office and asked | stopped talking. A knock. No reply. 


reasons for wishing to humiliate him, | 
and one of them was a football player with | 
muscles larger than his own. They were the | 
freshman’s first callers. He felt very queer as | 
he rose from his chair. 

Channing said: “How do you do, Mr. 
Young?” ‘Then, closing the door so that the | 
landlady might not hear, “‘Well, deacon,”’ with 
his sarcastic smile, ““we’ve come for you!” 

Young said nothing. Instinctively he offered 
chairs. 

“This is Deacon Young of Squeedunk, the | 
freshest man in the class, Bally. Bow, fresh- 
man, to Mr. Ballard, of whom you have| 
doubtless heard—the famous centre rush of the | 
famous sophomore fvotball eleven that will do | 
yours up so badly you can’t see, later in the | 
term.” 


“No, thanks,” said the big fellow to Young, | 
in a very big voice; “never sit in chairs.” He | 
had seated himself on Young’s table, with one 
foot on a chair, and was looking around the | 
room as Channing went on: 

“We secured several of your charming | 
classmates on the campus. They aren’t far 
away from here now.” Ballard chuckled at 
this. “But we missed you on the campus, 
deacon. You must have run home after the 
rush.” 

The sophomores both laughed at this. Y oung | 
said nothing. He wondered how Channing had 
found out where he roomed. 

“You have given some trouble. That is | 
unfortunate for you. But you were kind | 


where my dear friend Willie Young roomed.” 

Ballard laughed his loud laugh at this way 
of talking. He thought Channing very witty. 
So did Channing. 

“But we mustn’t waste time here. Pick up 
your hat and come along like a good little boy. 
We're all going for a nice little stroll to the 
canal together.’”’ 

The freshman was leaning against the 
mantelpiece. He did not move. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Channing. “You lost 
your hat in the rush this evening, didn’t you? 
Well, well, that was too bad. You will have 
to go bareheaded. However, freshman,’’ he 
| added, patronizingly stern, “this will teach you 
| a good lesson—two good lessons. In the first 
| place, little Willie must wear a cap, and not a 
| big felt hat like this.” He took Young’s hat 
off his own head and looked at it critically. “I 
suppose this is the latest thing out, at Squee 
| dunkville.” 

Ballard grinned. Young flushed. 

“In the second place, you must take it off 
when you meet your superiors, and thus save 
us the trouble of taking it off for you; and,” 
he added, looking out of the window in the 
direction of the canal, “and so save yourself 
some trouble, a 

Ballard was now beginning to look interested. 
“T guess the freshman’s got another hat in his 
| closet,” he said, gruffly. “Go get it, freshman, 


| and come on!” Ballard was standing up now. | 


Young had a Derby hat in his closet, but he 
| did aes ae he did not come on. 


“Yes, that’s the one,” came the 
reassuring tones of the landlady 


knock. 
“Come in,” said Young. 
Ballard stepped to one side, The door opened. 
“Is this Mr. Young?” 
“That’s my name,” said Young. ‘Come in.” 
He was still standing by the mantelpiece. 
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them, and they said, * 
respectfully. 
“Don’t let us interrupt you, 


How do you do?” very 


” said Channing, 


| grinning. 


“Take your hands off me!” said | 


away and backed up against the | 


do it without a good deal of noise is | 


and himself represented the college 


“We had no intention of being interrupted,’’ 
said Nolan, without looking up. Freshman 
Young noticed that the others seemed to 
consider this a good joke on Channing, and 
Channing noticed that Young noticed it, and 
this was one thing more to remember against 
Young. 

“By the way,” said Linton, in a lazy, 
half-smiling way, as he began filling a pipe, 
“perhaps it would be just as well if you fellows 
all got up and got out of here now. Billy and I 
came here to talk hall to this freshman, andl 
we havea number of others to call on, and Billy 
mustn’t stay up late these days, you know.” 

“Billy” Nolan was a University football 
man, and the training season had begun. 

Linton, striking a match for his pipe, spoke 
as if it were a most natural thing to request 
seven or eight men to leave a room. 

The sophomores said, “All right,” meekly 
arose, murmured “Good night!” and departed, 
smiling a little foolishly. 

Young looked on with mingled feelings. 
The arrogant sophomores outnumbered the 
juniors seven to two, and yet they did not even 
question the juniors’ power. Evidently the 
authority was not in bodily strength, He did 
not yet understand the force of college tradition. 

The two upper classmates began forthwith 
to tell Young how different were the two 
secret literary societies whose mysterious 
Greek temples looked so much alike there side 
by side on the campus, and to point out how 
superior was their own “hall,” as they called it. 

Nolan, a famous orator in his hall, did most 
of the talking. Linton kept glancing at the 
freshman in a queer, quizzical way as he blew 
smoke. When they arose to go Linton said, in 
a pleasant tone, “I suppose the sophomores are 
bothering you a good deal ?” 

Young wondered what made Linton say so. 
“No,” he replied. “They tried to make me 
take off my hat yesterday when I first came, 
but I wouldn’t do it.” He thought that would 
impress these upper classmen. 

Linton glanced at Nolan, who smiled. 

“Say, Young,” said Linton, kindly, “of 
course it’s none of my business, but—well, I’d 


| take off my hat if 1 were you.” 


“They couldn’t have got here so | 
| Billy.” He opened the door. “You 


The footsteps came nearer. “Is | 


A pause. The sophomores had | 
Another 


“Why ?” 

“Oh, well, because you’re a freshman.” 

“But what right have they to make me take 
off my hat to them? ‘They aren’t any better 
than—” 

“Because they’re sophomores. Come on, 
think it 
over, Young. Good night. Glad to have met 
you, Young.” 

On his way down-stairs Linton said to Billy 
Nolan: “TI like that big freshman, but he needs 

“He is rather fresh. 
secure him, Jim ?’’ 

“But you can hardly blame him for taking 
himself so seriously,’ Linton went on, as they 
gained the street. “You see he was never 
guyed or teased in his life, and doesn’t know 
how to take it. He was an important person 
at home—probably led his class at the high 


Do you think we'll 


| school—has a lot of little brothers and sisters 


| that bow down to him, 


A dark-eyed, strong-faced young man with | 


|rather long hair stood in the doorway. He 


said: “I am Nolan, of the junior class, and | 


this is Mr. Linton,’”’ turning toa man behind 
him. 

“Hello there, Ballard!’’ Nolan said, casually ; 
then, suddenly taking in the situation and 
smiling, “Sorry to spoil your fun. Hello, 
where’s your young friend going in such a 
hurry ?” for Channing was slipping out of the 
open door. ” 

“T’ll be right back,” said Channing, grinning. 
The whistle had sounded, and Channing wanted 


to get down in time to stop his classmates, who | 


were already on the second flight of stairs. 

“‘Where’s the freshman’s room, Chan?” they 
said, in a loud whisper. 

“Wait; there’s no use coming now,” began 
Channing. 
| But Linton was now at the head of the stairs, 
saying, in an amused tone, “Oh, come right 
up! Don’t mind us.” So, rather than seem 
afraid of the juniors, the six sophomores trooped 
in, looking as if caught at something they were 
ashamed of. 

“Hard luck, Valentine,” said Linton, smiling 
drolly at one of the sophomores. 
Nolan nodded gravely to one or two of 


and they’ve told him 
that he isa great man so often that he thinks 
there must be something in it. His hands 
show he has worked on a farm, but the palms 
are soft now,—I noticed that shaking hands,— 
so he’s probably clerked in a store or taught 
school—yes, he’s probably taught school.” 

Linton considered himself a student of human 
nature, and did guess pretty well, though Young 
had no sisters and had never taught school. 

“Any way,” he concluded, “college will be a 
great thing for him. No one has ever made 
him realize his relative unimportance in the 
world.” 

“As we made big Bally realize it last year,” 
interposed Nolan, smiling. 

“Yes, and as we, too, were made to realize it 
the year before. My! whata bigchump you’d 
have been, Billy, if you hadn’t been hazed!” 

“And oh, what a supercilious ass you’d have 
made, Jim! Do you remember that time—’’ 

Meanwhile Young was thinking over what 
had been said to him. Also he thought over 
the manifest deference of the seven sophomores 
to the two juniors. And he came to certain 
conclusions. 

The very next evening, as Young and a 
classmate named Barrows were on the way 
from supper, some one stepped out from 
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behind a tree-box and said, “ Here he is, 
fellows!” and the next moment the two fresh- 
men, surrounded by a dozen sophomores, were 
on their way to the canal. 

Channing acted as ringmaster. To his sur- 
prise, and perhaps disappointment, Young was 
not sullen or stubborn. 

“Now, deacon, since you have taken off your 
cap and have shown how low you can bow, 
show us how the prairie-dogs run, out at home 
on the farm.’ 

“But there aren’t, any prairiedogs where I 
live in Illinois,” returned Young, smiling. 

“That doesn’t matter,” growled Ballard. 
“Do it any way.” 

So William Young, thinking of how the 
people out home had been in awe of him 
because he was going East to college, got down 
on all fours and ambled along the dusty road. 

“Now you do it, you little freshman with the 
big head.” 

Barrows gave his version of a prairie-dog’s 
method of progress, laughing as if it were a 
good joke. 

“Now both do it at once,’”’ said Channing. 

The sophomores laughed gleefully, especially 
at Young, he was so big and awkward. 

“That’s pretty good,” said Channing, as if he 
were the exhibitor of trained animals. “Now 
both sit up on your haunches and chatter 
awhile.” 

Everybody laughed, Young included. 

“Don’t laugh,” said Channing. 

“Cork up your laughter,” said Ballard. 

Then they were made to crow like roosters and 
give other imitations until they reached the tow 
path of the canal. Here they were made to strip. 

“Can you swim?” one of the sophomores 
asked. “Then jump in and swim across. Be 
quick about it!” 

The water was cool, but it did not hurt them. 

“Now swim back and get your clothes.” 

While dressing they were made to sing “Old 
Nassau” and “The Orange and the Black,” “in 
order to keep warm,” Channing said. 

“Now cheer for the illustrious class above you. 
Are you ready, hip—hip!” 

The college cheer was given, with the sopho- 
more class numerals on the end. 

“I don't think I heard your sweet voice, 
Deacvun Young,” said one of the “sophs,” a tall 
fellow with glasses. “Suppose you give us one 
all alone. Now then, hip—hip!”* 

Young kept silent. 

“See here, you cheer, deacon! 
you!” This from Ballard. 

Young looked at the twelve sophomores, and 
then at the canal. He did not want to go in 
there again ; he was' shivering already. “Hip— 
hip!” said Ballard. Young gave a feeble cheer. 

The man with the glasses said: “Hm, you'll 
have to do better than that. Now then, a loud 
one!” 

Young cleared his throat and gave a loud, full 
cheer. 

“That’s the way to talk," they said, encour- 
agingly 


Do as we tell 


“You are improving, Deacon Young,” said | 


Channing, patronizingly. ‘We'll make a man of 
you yet.”’ Thus began a new epoch in the life of 
William Young. 

During the next week o1 so of his college 
course be was hazed as much as any one in his 
class, although he no longer resisted or tried to 
maintain his superiority. Even if hazing, as 
Linton said, was a good thing for his system, 
Young certainly did not need so many severe 
doses Some of the fellows said so the third 
time he was taken to the canal. 

“The old deacon is all right now,’’ they said. 
“Why do you give it to him so hard?” 

But Channing loved to haze, and he hated to 
have any one call him little, or mouthy, as 
Young had done. The next night he brought 
around a different crowd and said: “Now this 
old jay deacon is innocent and meek enough to 
look at, but he is atrociously fresh at bottom— 
isn’t he, Bally, you old horse?” 

Young said nothing, and took his hazing 
cheerfully and patiently, hoping they would soon 
get tired of it. 

“] suppose,” he said to himself, as he hurried 
back to his room to work until past midnight to 
make up for Jost time, “I suppose I must be 
very fresh, or they would not keep it up so long.” 


But he told himself that if he were only well | 


liked by his own classmates, as he had expected 
to be. he would not care what his enemies thought 
of him. That he had not sprung into popularity 
was due, he decided, to the painful occurrence at 
his first recitation. He blushed to think of it. 

It was on the morning after the rush, and after 


the sophomores had been turned out of his room. | 


He went in to the Livy recitation, for which he 
had prepared himself so thoroughly, and took his 
seat feeling strong and confident. 
. The young professor opened his book, and said, 
in a Jow voice, “Mr. Young, please translate.” 

Young was in the back of the room , he did not 
catch the words. He was not dreaming of being 
called upon first, and he wondered why the fellow 
next tc him was nudging him with an elbow. 

“Get up,” whispered the man. 

‘What for ?’” whispered Young. 

“Isn't Mr, Young present ?”’ said the professor, 
in a tone loud and clear. 

Young fairly jumped out of his seat, exclaiming, 
“Yes, marm— yes, s27, I mean.” : 

It was too late, every one had heard, every 
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joined in, though be did not mean it unkindly, 
and then they all laughed still more. The walls 
fairly echoed with it. Even after the professor 
had quieted it by rapping for order, some one in 
|the front row tittered, and that set them all 
| off again. A new class is always somewhat 
| hysterical. Some of those in the front row 
turned and stared at Young in their laughter. 

Most of Young’s high-school teachers had 
been women. He should have joined in the 
| Jaughter, but he only stood there, scarlet and 
| serious-looking, and wishing he could disappear 
| forever. 
| Finally the professor said, kindly, “Now then, 

Mr. Young.” 
| But Young was “rattled,” and although he had 

been over the passage until he had it nearly by 
| heart, he became confused and finally took his 
| seat dripping with perspiration, wishing he had 
| never come to college. 
| So his first college recitation was a flat failure; 
| but the professor did not count this failure 
against him, because he saw his confusion, and 
because the next time he came in he made the 
| best recitation of the day. But the trouble was 
| that the fellows would not forget it. 

| “Thank you, marm,” they whispered, as he 
| arose to recite, and “Thank you, marm,” they 
| shouted to him on the crowded campus. The 
| sophomores took it up. It became a second 
nickname. 

The reason of this was that he took the matter, 

as he did himself and everything else, with 
| entirely too much self-importance. Instead of 
laughing or answering back, he looked sullen or 
hurt when they said “Thank you, marm,” and 
naturally they said it then all the more. 

To have his own classmates treat him thus 
cut him sorely. If they had known that, they 
would have stopped. But they did not know it. 
Young men have seldom suffered enough to be 
sympathetic. 

Altogether, with the sophomores who hazed 
and the classmates who guyed, Will Young 
decided that college life was “not all it was 
cracked up tobe,” although he did not let his 
letters home show that he was discouraged. 
There was no use discouraging his mother, too. 

Some may say that this experience was good 
for a fellow like Young, but one may get too 
much of a good thing. 

If it had kept on this way, Young might have 
become meek and backboneless, which extreme 
would be even worse than that of self-importance, 
but it did not keep on. It all stopped one day 
quite suddenly. 


(To be continued.) 
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Jessica’s Career. 


ESSICA’S mother stood in the 
doorway, shading her eyes 
with her hand and gazing very 
wistfully down the long line 
of railway which skirted the 
sea. The house was perched 
high on a bluff. You had to 
climb a steep and rough path- 





who stayed at the inn last 


climb from the shore to get the 
view of the sunset, to drink a 
glass of milk and to talk with 
Jessica’s mother. A bit of a 

sail house it was, very stanchly 
built with double windows, because in winter 
the winds were bleak, and in summer there was 
so much sun that the second sliding casement 
protected the rooms from the heat. 

A small flower-garden, crowded with bloom, 
rioted by the front door, pushed itself up against 
the weather-boards and wreathed the palings, 
and you might go far to find such four-o’clocks 
and prince’s feathers and day lilies and nastur- 
tiums as lifted their sweet faces there. The 
small house was quite by itself; Jessica’s 
mother had no near neighbors. She gave me 
her hand in welcome, with a cordial smile, as I 
came to her side. 

I speak of her as the villagers and the inn 





Macdonald, she was always alluded to as the 
mother of her daughter. Five years had passed 
since Jessica Macdonald had been seen in that 
Massachusetts hamlet, but the countryside was 
still proud of her, and it was somehow felt to be 
| a great thing for the little old lady on the Point 
to have such a connection with the world as her 
relationship to Jessica gave her. 

“I’ve had a letter from my girlie,” said the 
mother, her thin cheek flushing and her eyes 
shining, as I breathlessly sank into her Boston 
rocker a little wearied, being stouter than I used 
to be, with my pull upward over the rocks to her 
blue-painted porch. 

“She writes as often as she can, but she can’t 
write often; it’s not to be expected,” the mother 
went on, forestalling any blame for Jessica: 
“That music-study is wearying work, and 
Jessica never was one to be contented with 
half-learning athing. She’s always been bound 
to know it all. Ever since she was a baby, 
nothing common would do for my Jessica. 
There’s her parlor organ now ; if you could only 
hear her play on it of a Sunday night and sing 








one was laughing. Even the young professor | 


way to reach it, but everybody | 


summer sooner or later did | 


people did, for although her name was Mrs. | 


‘Jerusalem, the Golden,’ you’d think yourself in 
| heaven for sure!’’ 

The tiny parlor was spotlessly clean, and from 
| the porch I had a good view of it, with the organ 
| standing just in front of the mantel-shelf. on 
| which were queer shells, a Chinese idol or two, 
| and vases filled with dried grasses, with erystals 
| of alum in blue and green clinging forlornly to 
| their feathery ends. <A bright, braided rug lay 

before the organ. Over the mantel, in a gilt and 
black frame, hung the picture of a young girl. 
Her dark eyes, loose golden hair and earnest face 
reminded me of a print called “The Future,” 
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gir) singing “Annie Laurie,’’ with her heart in 
her voice. 

“Madame never rested from that hour,’ went 
on Jessiea’s mother, half-vexed, half-triumphant ; 
“never rested till she had my girl away with her, 
and the townfolks were as set about it as she 
was. Jessica was to become a great singer! 
Jessica was to make her fortune! ‘Why, it 
wouldn’t be the first time,’ said Madame Ema- 
line, ‘that a wonderful singer had come from a 
small farmhouse in the woods.’ She talked and 
she planned, and she carried Jessica away almost 
before I knew what was happening, and I settled 


| which somebody once gave me for my birthday. | down to the short days and the long nights al) 


“Is that your Jessica?” I asked. 
“That’s Jessica,’ was the answer. 


“Madame | 


alone.” 
“Wasn’t it hard for your daughter to leave 


| Emaline had it taken in Boston and sent it to| you here?” I asked. I wanted to say, but did 


| at night in winter, when the sea raves down on 


selfish, but I can’t help it if ’tis.”’ 


organ ever there. You see, Jessica’s heart was 
set on having a piano in the first place, but her 
father never thought he could afford one. After 
he was ‘gone, when we came to settle things up I 
found if I skimped and contrived I could buy her 
an organ on instalments, and I did, and so she 
had her heart’s desire, and at last she was happy, 
for she was so elever she learned to play on it 
out of a book without any teacher, and she had 
been singing like a thrush all her life; she was 
soprano in the church. They’ve never had 
anybody sinee who could hold a candle to her, 
and I hate to hear the poor singing they have 
since Jessica went away. Ask any one in town, 
at the store or the hotel, or ask the minister; 
they'll tell you just what I do. Poor, thin 
singing beside hers!’ 

She paused and thoughtfully rounded the heel 
of her stocking. 

“What puzzles me,” she said, “is how it was 
that Jessica, singing so beautifully, singing, you 
might say, by nature, should need to go away 
and stay so long, and have to unlearn—that’s 
what Madame Emaline said—her bad habits. 
Why, she hadn’t any bad habits! That made 
me mad when Madame Emaline said it, and I’m 
mad whenever I think of it. But Jessica told 
me I didn’t understand, and she was wild to go, 
from the minute madame proposed it; and I, 
being her mother, couldn’t stand in her way. 
Why, ’tisn’t every woman whose child has the 
chance of a career. I look at it so. I couldn’t 
stand in her way!” 

“No, dear heart,” I said. 
you couldn’t do that.” 

“We made our living, Jessica and I, by taking 
in sewing from the Boston shops. ‘They paid us 
very well. Every other Tuesday morning I sent 
a box away by express, and every other Saturday 
|a great package of cut-out things came to us. 
Yes, I do some work still. My eyes are good 
and my back is strong. But I can’t do as well 
as when Jessica was with me. She did lovely 
| mending, too, for the inn people in summer, 
and that’s how Madame Emaline came to get 
acquainted with her.” 

The dear old lady paused, then added: 
“Madame Emaline, as I suppose you know, was 
an artist.’’ 

I cannot repeat, for you who read, the sort of 
awed expression this out-of-the-world woman put 
into the word artist. It meant something very 
mysterious and grand to her; it represented 
power; it had been a spel] strong enough to 
| change the whole current of her life and whirl 
| her daughter away from her side half over the 
| globe. 

Whenever she shaded her eyes with her hand 
and gazed down the long railroad track and far, 
far over the blue, rounding waves, and yearned 
for Jessica and silently called for her, and sternly 
shut her heartache into the background lest 
somebody should suspect her of having one, that 
word “artist’? was behind it all. For Jessica 
was to be an artist, too! To be an artist and 
| havea career! But before all that was thought 
of she had known how to use her needle. 

“Jessica Macdonald can be trusted to repair 
your laces,’ said the innkeeper’s wife to the 
| French lady, and so one morning she showed 
|madame the way up here. A bright summer 
| morning it was, I remember, with the waves 
creaming yellow and soft out there on the 
shingle, and the roses laughing at you as if they 
were glad to bloom, and the skies so blue, oh, so 
blue and bright! Our work was rather scant 
then, and we didn’t have to confine ourselves, 
and Jessica was at the organ, practising and 
picking out bits of new tunes and singing away 
to herself, and just as Madame Emaline got here 
the child began to sing ‘Annie Laurie.’ 

“*Maxwelton braes are bonny,’—you know 
the sweetness of it, don’t you?” 

I nodded. I saw it all: the summer sky and 
the sea and the garden; the mother pottering 
about among her flowers, and the great lady 
panting up the narrow, crumbling footpath to 
the cottage on the rocky shelf, and the country 





“Being her mother, 

















me, framed and all, before they sailed for Europe. | not dare, facing the mother’s eyes, “Wasn't it 
I am very proud to have it. But, oh! sometimes selfish ?”’ 


“Certainly it was hard. Lots of things are 


the shore like a wild beast, and the wind,rages | hard. But the hardest part was raising the 
and shakes the house, and I don’t meet a soul to | money for her passage and her outfit. Madame 
speak to for days together, [’m that lonely and | wanted to pay it all, but we couldn’t be beholden 
homesick with longing that I almost wish my | toa stranger. Once Jessica was over there, she 
child had never gone away ; that she’d been like | could do enough for madame to pay for her boar« 
other girls, and never had that angel’s voice. It’s | and lodging and her tuition; madame made that 


quite plain, or I wouldn’t have given my consent 


“Tell me about her going away,” I said, as | to let her go; but I had to borrow the money 
Mrs. Macdonald took her knitting and sat down | from my Cousin Josiah over at Marblehead. anc 
with the air of one glad to havea friend to talk to. | I hated to do it like poison; and though Josiah 

“It all came about through that little parlor | hasn’t pressed me much and I’ve paid him 


interest regular, still I wouldn’t go to Marble 
head, even to a funeral, while I’m still owing 
him the most of that three bundred dollars. 1t 
keeps me awake nights. It makes me sick 
thinking of it. It frightens me that I may die 
suddenly in debt to Josiah, me that never owed 
anybody on God’s earth three cents till Madame 
Emaline carried Jessica off to Paris.” 

“What success has Jessiea had?” | inquired. 
For it seemed to me that in five years she might 
have learned enough to makea beginning at least 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” asked Mrs. 
Macdonald in much surprise. “She sang iv 
London, and she made a great sensation. Let 
me show you what the paper said.” Her tace 
glowed with pleasure. 

From a thin, worn pocketbook which she took 
from the bosom of her gown, she proceeded to 
extract a cutting from an English journal 
Somehow that newspaper slip, kept next the 
faithful heart, touched me pitifully with its sense 
of contrast. 

For the mother, the lonely days in the lonesome 
cottage, the poor comfort of an occasional letter, 
the drudgery of sewing for her bread, the 
housework, the care of her cow, the company of 
her cat—that great yellow cat blinking in the 
last of the sunset was the only friendly thing 
about the place. For the daughter, a life of 
continual excitement, something to happen, 
something to anticipate, swift days, splendid 
crowds in a lighted theatre, flowers poured at 
her feet, flatteries whispered in her ear, the 
brilliant pageantry of existence which belongs 
to the queen of the operatic or the star of the 
concert stage! If not all at once, yet all this to 
hope for and strive to gain. 

T read the few words about the new American 
singer, words treasured in this quiet home so far 
from the scene of her triumph, and the mothe: 
told me what a stir they had made in the village 
They had given her a )ittle trouble, as well as 
much joy. 

“Josiah heard how well Jessiea was getting 
along, and wrote to ask when I[ thought we 
eould return the Joan. I’ve paid him part of it 
since then, but not very much. If Jessica gets 
so she can pay it up, it’]] be more to her and me 
than all] the applause the paper tells about.” 

* She folded the bit of printed paper up and put 
it carefully away again. 

“Hasn’t Jessica been able to send you any 
money?” I asked, and was sorry the next 
moment, for the old face clouded, and I knew by 
herJook that I had both hurt and annoyed the 
loyal woman by my intrusive question. 

“Somehow, since that first time she’s never 
done so well. She’s had bronchitis, and she's 
had to spend as fast as she’s earned. It’s a 
weary road, a weary road, my Jessica’s treading.” 

I found many occasions to take me to Mrs. 
Macdonald after that call. The gloamings were 
golden and red, the moon came out over the sei, 
and the solemn stars lit their fires many a time 
before I left her. You could go freely about 
that hamlet with no fear of meeting anybody to 
molest you, and I lingered on at the inn till the 
guests had all gone home, and the Jandlord ani 
his family were the only ones left, keeping house 
there in an ordinary way, like anybody else, in 
one of the wings. 

But.every visit comes to an end at last, and 
my trunk was packed to go, and I went to tl 
different friends in the village, to the postmistress 
at the corner, to the blacksmith shop, to tl 
farm where I sometimes went to sketch, to tl 
parsonage, saying good-by to al] the kind, cordi:! 
people, and promising, if 1 could, to return 
another year. 

Last of all, I made ‘my adieus at the littl 
cottage on the bluff. I hated to Jeave Mis 


| Macdonald by herself, and I confess that | 


put off going to the very latest hour I could 
before I began the climb to her house. 1 stood « 
long time, gazing over the great, restless, beautifu! 
sea—the sea that holds so many secrets ani 
never tells any of them, the sea that keeps th: 
world alive, that I Jove and I fear, and that now 
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and then calls me back to its shores with a 
peremptory voice, let me wander inland as I 
may. 

an half-way up the road when suddenly 
there came to me the knowledge that my old 
friend was not, as usual, alone. I heard voices, 
| heard soft laughter. I stopped for an instant, 
uncertain whether or not to go on, when break- 
ing out on the stillness of the night, insistent, 


sweet, wonderful, I heard Jessica’s silent parlor | 


organ. Only a cheap, small organ, but its tones 
were full and thrilling, and presently there 
floated down to me the sweetest, most silvery 
voice, a voice of fire and color and unutterable 
melody, singing, as surely it had never in that 
countryside been sung before : 


Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed. 
I know not, oh! I know not 

Vhat joys await us there, 

What radiance of glory, 

What bliss beyond compare! 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and know him. 


graceful. Joey took a great deal of satisfaction 
| in carrying on imaginary conversations with him, 
|}as he went about his work, and in planning 
| utterly improbable meetings with him. And so 
strong is the force of imagination that Joey had 
soon made his bicycle boy into a hero, and 
endowed him with al] the virtues. 

One day the bicycle boy went out for a run on 
his wheel, took the wrong road, strayed into the 
mountains, and finally brought up within fifty 
feet of the Brann cabin at sunset, tired out. 

He was sitting on a log by the side of the road, 
| wondering what to do, when Mrs. Brann came 

by. She merely shook her head when he asked 
| if she knew the shortest way to Asheville, and 
| then her eye caught the bicycle. 
“Is that a by-sikkel?” she said. 
| “That’s what it is,” said the boy, gloomily. 
“Worse luck! I wish it was a horse. They 


He was just the kind of boy | 
Joey would have liked to be; slight, quick and | 


mam and me, or to any one he knows. It’s jest 
strangers he don’t like. He nigh killed a man 
over at Mossy Creek post-office jest because he 
hadn’t ever seen him before.” 

“Gee whiz!” said the hero. 

“What?” said Joey. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the other boy, “only, you 
know your father’s never seen me, and we might 
have a fuss if he came back.” 

Joey went on chopping for about five minutes, 
his brow heavy with thought. Then he stopped. 
“Look here,” he said. “if pap comes back and 
sees you, don’t you try to fight him. You and I 
together couldn’t do nothin’—nothin’—with him. 
You jest step on one side and leave him to me, 
and if he hurts me, which aint likely, why, I’m 
his son, and it seems like he’d a right to.” He 
looked candidly at his hero, with real affection. 
“There aint anything going to hurt you in my 
house,” he said. “I'll take mighty good eare of 


“Gee whiz! !” 


The sweet strain died away. On the still air | told me this wasn’t a bicycle country when I | that;” and he chopped so hard that the chips 


I heard the mother’s tones clearly. 

“Why, Jessica, I don’t know what they meant 
by saying you couldn’t sing! 
than you ever did in your life!” 

“Dear mother,”’ answered a voice I had never 
heard, “I’m glad I can sing for you, and perhaps 
they'll let me sing in the choir; but we didn’t 
know what we were about. It has been a great 
mistake, the whole of it.’’ 

Against my will I was playing the eaves- 
dropper, so I called out that 1 had come to say 


good-by, and Mrs. Macdonald rushed out to help | 


me In, 

“My daughter has returned,” she said; “‘she’s 
given me a surprise. She isn’t going away 
again!’ She whispered all this breathlessly, 
before she drew me into the little parlor, where 
a fire of pine-knots blazed cheerily on the hearth, 
and a slender figure stood leaning one white 
hand on the organ. 

“She’s made enough to pay Cousin Josiah,” 


the mother told me, proudly, as she drew me in | 


and presented me to Jessica. 


The career was a failure, but the price had not | 


been paid in vain. I read renunciation and 
victory in the strong, sweet face of the girl who 
had gone out in the world and been defeated in 


the struggle, but who had returned to trample | 


selfish desire underfoot, and make the evening 
of her mother’s day bright with an afterglow of 
peace. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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A Hero And His Friend. 
OEY BRANN lived with his father 









North Carolina mountains. 


them a local habitation and 
a name; no one ever wrote 
them any letters. Their 
cabin was tucked in between 
two mountains, and almost 
surrounded by woods, some 
ef which belonged to them, 


lihood. 

Old man Brann was chop- 
ping in those very woods one 
day when he was struck on the head by a falling 
tree. Ever since then he had been “plumb 
queer,”’ as his neighbors said, and as part of 
his queerness consisted in roaming the woods all 
day and most of the night, the burdens of 
the household fell upon Joey’s fifteen-year-old 
shoulders. 

Joey had his reward in the devotion of his 


mother, and in a certain steadiness and trustiness | 


which slowly developed in him. For the rest, he 


was a slow, rather dull boy, with an imperturba- | 


ble temper, and apparently no atom of sentiment 
or imagination. 
very much indeed—taking a load of wood into 
Asheville, eight miles away, across a mountain. 

He liked to go into Asheville, because it was 
to him what New York is to some people. 
He liked the long, slow drive in the gray of 
the morning, with the clouds still tipping the 
mountains all about him; and he liked driving 
through the Asheville streets to the wood market, 
Watching the sights of the town meanwhile, out 
of his soft, sleepy, blue eyes. 

When the day was over and he had sold his 


small load, he liked going home, rattling down | 


the hills, and finding his mother happily frying 
pork for his supper. And he liked sitting in 


front of the cabin afterward, and telling her all | 


about it—liked it almost as much as she did! 


One thing that he sometimes saw stirred his | 


sluggish blood, and brought his renounced boy- 
hood back with a leap—bicycles ! 

“T was driving by a house to-day,” he said one 
night to his mother, “and I saw a bey doing tricks 
on a by-sikkel. 1 watched him as long as I could 
—tmost ran into a trolley-car looking back over 
my shoulder. Seemed like that boy could do 
most anything. I’d like mighty well to see him 
again.” 


“Most likely you will,” said his mother, wish- 


ing she could get him the bey and the bicycle at 
once, 

“Vd like it mighty well,” repeated Joey ; “but 
1 ‘low I won’t. I can’t go in again with wood 
lor a good while now.” 
Joey sighed. He wanted to talk to that boy, 


You sing better | 


two miles from Mossy Creek, in the | 
The post- | 
office served merely to give | 


and helped give them a live. | 


There was one thing he did like | 


| came down, and I guess they 
| were about right.” 
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knots with one hand; but he’s mighty good to! Joey, who had a large and healthy appetite. 


Barry was very hungry, too, for hominy and 
pone. He could not manage the pork, although he 
tried when he saw his not eating it worried Joey. 

“Everything is splendid, Joey,”’ he said. “‘Fine. 
I never did like pork, you know. I’m sorry.” 

Whereupon Joey’s mother took her pipe out 
of her mouth, looked at him in wonder and pity, 
and said, “Laws a-me!”’ 

Suddenly Joey and his mother sprang to their 
feet, and Joey said, “Get up there!’ 
“Where?” said Barry. “Why?” 
“The loft, quick! Pap’s coming 

Hurry!” he pleaded. 

Barry jumped, caught the edge of the opening, 
and swung himself up into the loft. 

“Keep mighty still,” cautioned Joey, as he 
disappeared in the darkness. 

The loft was low, and Barry made out a heap 
on the floor in one corner, which he supposed 
was Joey’s bed. In another corner was a great 
hole in the roof, through which a long moonbeam 
shone across the floor. 

In the room below, the 
woman and the boy sat 


Hurry up! 





| “You can come with me,” 
|said Mrs. Brann, “if you 
|bring it along,” looking 
| tenderly at the bicycle. 

| “I’m not likely to leave 
it," muttered the hero, a little 
erossly. ‘Thank you,’’ he 
,added, with better grace. 
| “I'll be glad to come.”’ 

Joey was chopping wood 
| in front of the cabin when 
he heard his mother call 
| “Joey!” with an odd ring of 
triumph in her voice. He 
looked up quickly and saw— 
his hero, and his _ hero’s 
bicycle, led captive, so to 
speak, in his mother’s train. 

“Tlere’s a by-sikkel, Joey,” 
said his mother, ‘and a boy. 
| They say as how they’re 
lost. It’s the one you saw, 
| aint it?” 
| Joey nodded, getting very 
| red. 

“I'll get some supper now,” 
said Mrs. Brann, and disap- 
peared in the cabin 

“Good evening,” said Joey, 
rather shyly. 

“Can you tell me_ the 
| nearest way to Asheville?” 
asked the hero, impatiently. 

“Right across that moun- 
| tain,”’ said Joey. 

“It can’t be that way,” 
said the amazed boy. “I 
didn’t come that way. I— 
came —”’ 

“You came up the river, 
and struck across, and took 
the wrong turning,’ explained 
Joey. “You’ve come about 
twelve miles, and it’s eight 
across the mountain. You 
can’t get home unless you 
walk most all night, and 
you might get lost again. 
Why don’t you stay here to-night, and to-morrow 
morning I’ll start you off across the mountain.” 

The hero assented rather miserably. 

“It'll be all right if pap don’t see you,” con- 
tinued Joey. “He’s plumb queer in his head, 
and he don’t like strangers, but he don’t often 
come in before midnight, and it aint likely he 
will to-night.” 

Joey spent a happy quarter of an hour hand- 
ling the bicycle under the owner’s supervision. 
| Then he was allowed to ride it, and fell joyously 
in many different ways, until at last he took a 
header into a pile of brush, from whence he rose 
with many scratches and a lively sense of grati- 
tude, feeling that now he would bleed and if need 
be die for his hero, gladly. 

“That’s right,” he said. “Now I’ve got a heap 
of chopping to do before supper, and you'd better 
sit down here and rest.”” He glanced into the 
woods. “It don’t seem likely pap’ll come.” 

The hero sat down, feeling uneasy—naturally 
| he didn’t like the idea of an encounter with a 
crazy mountaineer. 
| happen if “pap” did come. He thought Joey 
was taking things rather coolly. 

“He’s a first-rate fellow, though—for that kind 
of a fellow. What a muscle he’s got! Ever 
play football, Joey ?’’ he added out Joud. 

Joey shook his head. ‘Boys’ game, aint it?’ 
he said, as if he were not a boy. 

“No, sir!’’ said the hero, indignantly. “College 
| men play it, and glad to get the chance! I'd put 








you on our school-team if you went there. I’m | 


| captain.”’ 
| Joey stopped in his chopping, and gave him a 
look of profound admiration without one particle 
of envy in it. “That’s right,” he said. “You 
| ought to be.” 
“I'm too light, really,” said the hero, modestly, 
“but I do understand it, of course.” 
There was a sound in the woods some distance 
|away; both the boys started, and Joey looked 
hard in that direction, but nothing more was 
heard. 
“Is your father a big man, Joey 2” 
| “He is that,” said Joey. “The biggest man 
| in Mossy Creek. He can tie any other man into 


He wondered what would 





‘* HERE'S A BY-SIKKEL, JOEY, AND A BOY.” 


flew widely. The hero said nothing. He threw 
chips at a distant tree with unerring aim, while 
in his mind he composed grateful and gracious 
speeches in response to Joey; only when he 
came to say them he found he really couldn't. 
So he threw more chips. 

| “What’s that box slung on your back?’ said 
| Joey, after an interval of silence and hard work. 

“That's a kodak,” said the hero. “A thing for 

taking photographs. I’)l take you, if you like, 
| and send you a photograph after I get home.”’ 

| Joey flushed with pleasure. He had never 
| had his photograph taken. He looked pictur- 
| esque enough as he stood leaning on his axe, but 
| he did not know that and he had an idea of going 
| in and putting on his other clothes; but while 
he was thinking about asking about it, the hero 
| snapped something in the box. 

“There,” he said, with satisfaction. 

| done, and I believe it will be good. 
and [’ll try for an instantaneous.” Joey chopped 
obediently, though with small comprehension of 
“an instantaneous.” 

The boys talked on together a little longer, 
and the hero revealed to Joey that his name was 
Barry Baldwin, and that he came from the 
North and was visiting relations in Asheville. 
It was a fine name, Joey thought, and coming 
from the North gave a befitting touch of mystery 
and distance. Joey began to wonder uneasily 
what they had for him to eat that was good 
enough, and just then Mrs. Brann called them 
in to supper. 

The cabin was small and low, with a big fire- 
place at one entl, a bed at the other, and an 





| “That’s where I sleep,” said Joey, pointing 
up, “and you can sleep up there, too.” 

There were fried pork and hominy and corn 
pone for supper, in plenty! Joey looked at the 
table with pride. 

“That’s right, mam,” he said. “That's right.” 

“I "lowed you would feel that-a-way, Joey,” 
| said his mother, for there would be meagre fare 
| in the cabin for days in consequence of that 
age She did not sit down with the boys. 

She sat by the fire and smoked, and watched 





| asking the way to Asheville. 


quietly, scarcely looking up, 
when old man Brann, a big, 
magnificently built moun- 
taineer, came in. 

“Will you have some sup- 
per, pap?” said his wife. 

He nodded and sat down 
at the table. 

“What's that?” he 
in a deep but 
pleasant voice. 

It was the kodak. Barry 
had put it on the table and 
forgotten it. 

“Seems like a box,” said 
Joey, stolidly. 

“Seems like a plumb queer 
box,” cried the big moun- 
taineer in tones of thunder. 
“A mighty dangerous kind 
of box to have around. [ll 
jest take it out and bust it 
with a rock.” 

Joey looked after him with 
akeen pang. His only photo- 
graphs were in that box, and 
he wanted them. Besides, it 
belonged to the hero, and it 
went to his heart to have it 
destroyed; but he did not 
look as if he were seething 
with anger and disappoint- 
ment and apprehension; he 
tipped his chair back against 
the wall and half shut his 
eyes and waited. He won- 
dered how Barry was feeling, 
but he did not dare to look 
up or speak to him, for fear 
his father would hear him. 

Old man Brann came 
storming back presently, hav- 
ing left, somewhere behind 
him, a mangled kodak. He 
looked suspiciously at his 
wife and son, who bore his 
scrutiny impassively; Joey 
was apparently half asleep. Old man Brann 
sat down again, and finished the pork. ‘Then he 
remembered his grievance. 

“Where did that box come from?” he said. 

‘The woman by the fire and the hero in the loft 
waited, breathless, for the answer. It came at 
last—slowly and sleepily. 

“There was a boy by here with a by-sikkel 
He was plumb lost. 


said, 
singularly 





I ‘low he left it.” 

“How did it get in here?’ 
Brann. 

“T gave him something to eat,” said Joey. 

Old man Brann rose, towering above his son. 
His eyes flashed fire; he muttered savage words 
in his throat, and clenched his huge fists. “You 
brought a stranger in here!” he said. “You 


growled old man 


| did !”’ 
“That’s 
Now, chop, | 


His wife’s pipe dropped from her mouth and 
fell to the floor, and Barry leaned far forward 
and looked down into the cabin. No one could 
tell what the next moment might bring forth, for 
old man Brann was blind and drunk with insane 
rage. Joey leaned his flaxen head against the 
wall; one would have said his eyes were shut, 
but there was a gleam under the lids that told a 
different tale. 

“I did that,’ he said; “and I told him the 
shortest way was across the mountain, eight 
miles off. I ‘low he aint home yet,” he said, 
indifferently. ‘“There’s most wood enough cut 
for a load.” 

“That’s right,” smiled old man Brann, all his 
anger gone. “Now I’ll just go a little way across 


| the mountain to see ef that boy’s plumb gone.”’ 
opening in the ceiling that evidently led to a loft. | 


He came back again in a moment, saying, “fe 
might have fooled you, Joey, and be hid in the 
loft. I'll just look round in it and see.” 

Joey’s chair came down on the floor with a 
bang, as he sprang to his feet. If there was a 


| movement in the loft no one noticed it, Joey made 


such a noise. Old man Brann had one long arm 
stretched up, grasping the edge of the opening ; 
in a moment he would have been up; Joey was 
just in time. 

“Hold on,” he cried. 
That room’s mine!’ 


“Don’t go up there, pap. 
He gave his father a push, 
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and partly because Joey was a powerful boy 
and the push was a vigorous one, partly from 
sheer amazement, the big mountaineer fell back | 
a little, and stood staring at his son. | 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you, pap,” apologized | 
the boy, “but no one’s going up into my room if | 
I don’t say so. It’s the onliest room I’ve got,”’ | 
said Joey, hurrying out his words as no one had | 
ever heard him do before. ‘Everybody in the | 
state of North Carolina has a right to his own | 
room but just me!” 

“Son,” said old man Brann, overwhelmed by | 
the pathos of this argument, “I won’t go up thar | 
if you say I can’t.” He paused and said very | 
gently, ““Will you-uns care if 1 go up the mountain | 
a little way an’ see if he’s in sight?” 

Joey signified that he did not object, being 
indeed very glad to get his terrible parent out of 
the house; but at this moment his mother filled 
her husband and son with consternation by 
bursting into tears, an action as foreign to her 
nature and habits as Joey’s outburst had been to 
his. The strain of seeing Joey in imminent 
danger, and knowing that to interfere in any 
way might only make matters worse, had been 
too much for her, and it took a long time to quiet 
her. Old man Brann and Joey were at their 
wits’ end to devise soothing and suitable things 
to say to her. 

It was some time, consequently, before old man 
Brann took his way into the woods and gave 
Joey a chance to climb up into the loft to look for 
his hero. He was not there! Upon further 
search Joey discovered that the bicycle was gone 
also. He hunted about through the woods for 
some time, whistling and calling, “Barry!” 
softly, but no Barry appeared. 

Joey finally concluded that his hero must have 
climbed out through the hole in the roof, found 
his bicycle, and made his way across the mountain 
in the bright moonlight. 

Joey had not time to worry about him just 
then, for in hurrying through the woods that 
night old man Brann struck his head again, and 
lay senseless for some hours. He arouse at the 
end of that time sane and sound as he had been 
before his first accident. No doctor ever saw 
him to diagnose the case, but public opinion in 
Mossy Creek held it to be in the nature of a 
dislocation ; that his brain had been, so to speak, 
knocked out of joint by the first blow, and 
knocked in again by the second. 

Many cares slipped from Joey’s young shoulders 
with this happy state of things; but for weeks 
he watched and longed for Barry to come back 
across the mountain to see him, and he carried 
many loads of wood into Asheville and searched 
through many streets before he understood, with 
a sore heart, that his hero must have long since 
returned to the dim and mystic North. 

L. H. StURDEVANT. 





Coasting Down Popocatepetl. 


HE ascent of Popocate- 
petl is hard and dan- 
gerous ; the descent is 
easy and exciting. To 
climb to the highest 
point of the noted 
Mexican voleano re- 
quires many hours of 
severe toil ; the return 
trip over that part of 

it—some thirty-six hundred feet of descent— 

which lies above the line of perpetual snow 
occupies only a few intense minutes, 

In the month of September, 1894, 1, with one 
friend and two guides, made one of the few 
successful attempts on record to reach el pico 
mayor, or the main peak—that highest point of 
the mountain which rises nearly four miles above 
sea-level. 

Popocatepetl and its near twin peak, Ixtacci- 
huatl, are the most noted elevations in Mexico. 
The first, whose name in the native Aztec 
signifies “‘smoking mountain,” has not been in 
destructive eruption since. the year 1802. It is, 
however, constantly snorting out blasts of smoke, 
sulphurous vapors and: poisonous gases through 
a dozen large holes, making reports like the 
exhaust of a great engine. Popocatepetl is 
seventeen thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven feet in height, and Ixtaccihuatl rises sixteen 
thousand and sixty feet above the level of the 
sea. 

With two trusty native Indian guides, wiry 
mountain ponies and provisions for two days, 
we started at midday from the village of Ameca- 
meca, just at the foot of the voleano. A ride of 
half a day up the mountain brought us to 
Tlamacas ranch, at the edge of the timber-line, 
in the early evening. 

The “ranch house” is about twelve thousand 

















-geven hundred feet above the sea; the crater 


entrance is at an altitude of above seventeen 
thousand two hundred feet, and to reach this we 
had to make from our camp at Tlamacas an 
ascent equal to the entire distance up Mount 
Washington; more than half of it—thirty-six 
hundred feet—beyond the line of perpetual snow. 
No trees grow above an elevation of thirteen 
thousand feet; vegetation is not found higher 
than thirteen thousand seven hundred, and 
perpetual snow is encountered fourteen thousand 
feet above the ocean. 

We slept little, if any, that night, for about 
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twelve o’clock one of the sudden storms which 
are frequent on the upper region swept down 
on the frail fabric of our camp. The winds 
howled; torrents of rain poured down, freezing 
as it fell. Before three o’clock in the morning 
we were astir, and found that the storm had 
added very greatly to the hazards of the under- 
taking, for everything was coated with ice. 

The guides had prepared us as to clothing for 
the rigors of the final ascent. Exposure of any 
portion of the skin in the latter part of the 
journey would blister and sear the flesh by the 
combined action of the sun’s direct rays and 
their reflection from the snow and ice. 

Our feet were wound in many thicknesses of 
manta, a coarse cotton cloth, to the amount of 
eight yards for each foot, the wrapping being 
made over the trousers and extending half-way 
up to the knee. A pair of the heaviest cowhide 
sandal soles, called guaraches, were then tied 
to the bottom of the feet, and each foot bound in 
yards of heavy twine, crossing many times under 
the foot, to give, by means of these meshes, a 
better purchase on the dangerous slopes of snow 
and ice. 





To our heavy clothing the guides added 
blankets, securely belted on. Our hands and | 
wrists were well oiled in vaseline and then, 
encased in heavy gloves, 
securely fastened on. Our 
faces and necks were next 
thoroughly smeared with vas- 
eline, and afterward thickly 
plastered with saleratus. 

Goggles of smoked glass 
were put on our eyes, and a 
heavy veil well tied about the 
face, neck and ears. Overall 
was bound a wide-brimmed 
sombrero. Even with all 
these precautions, we did not 
entirely escape discomfort 
and injury, for the skin peeled 
from our seared faces and 
parched lips, and it was a 
full fortnight after our return 
home to the City of Mexico 
before they finally healed. 

We were to ride for nearly 
three hours to Las Cruces, 
“the crosses,’ beyond which 
only the strongest of men 
can climb. How our beasts 
suffered! As they gasped 
and almost sobbed in the thin 
air, we naturally thought of 
the trying time near at hand 
when these quivering mounts 
would fail us, and we be left 
to press on alone for miles 
afoot above the clouds in 
ever thinner atmospheres. 

At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing we reached Las Cruces, 
and abandoning the horses, 
each took his staff for climb- 
ing. At once the ascent 
became sharper, and though 
the guides moved slowly, we 
were compelled to stop every 
few yards to ease the burning 
agony of our lungs, to try to 
still the throbbing of the 
reeling brain, and to press 


the eyeballs, which seemed bursting from their | 


sockets. These sufferings increased with each 
step higher that we mounted ; in that rarefied air 
the fullest expansion of our gasping lungs failed 
to relieve us from the awful sense of suffocation. 

Shortly after starting afoot, the ascent became 
so steep and so dangerous that we had to zigzag 
our way slowly, travelling in this manner at least 
three times the distance to be covered. One of the 
guides began chopping footholds, and from that 
time on every step we advanced was deeply gashed 
by the axe of the guide into the icy mountain- 
side. The other guide brought up the rear, to 
support either of us who might swoon or fall. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, after four hours 
of steady struggling afoot in physical distress 
and nervous tension, we were at last able to 
stagger over the crest of the mound toward 
which we had been for hours working our way 
at a snail’s pace. There, quite exhausted, we 
sank on the rim of the great vent of the volcano. 
Little by little our strength returned, and we 
were able to take some food, while we looked in 
awe at the inferno at our feet. 

The crater is five hundred feet in depth, and 
over a third of a mile in diameter. From its 
smoke-misted depths come unceasingly the sullen 
boom! boom! boom! of the volcanic fires, which 
explode with a report like the exhaust of some 
mighty engine. Hot steam was hissing in escape ; 
volumes of smoke rolled up and floated away ; 
the air was charged with poisonous vapors; the 
voleano seemed ready to overroll its bounds at 
any moment. The ground about the crater was 
in many places unbearably hot, and quivered 
with the greater heat within and the exhalation 
of dank vapors through a thousand pores. 

The crater is the objective point of nearly all 
travellers who ascend Popocatepetl, but above 
and far beyond the lower edge of this the pico 
mayor still towers. This, the highest point of 
the mountain, was our goal; and after resting a 
while we were ready to essay the hardest part of 
the journey. 





The peak is no more than five hundred feet 
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higher than the lower side of the crater; but to 
reach it one must half encircle the crater, and do 
the steepest and most hazardous climbing of all, 
nearly every step of which is carefully cut by 
the axe-wielding guide in front. 

We toiled upward, at first in hot, loose ashes 
into which we sank ankle-deep, until we reached 
the snow again. The peak comes to a point so 
sheer that we could not zigzag our way up its 
side as we had done of necessity in the ascent to 
the crater, but each time we halted we clung fast 
to hand-and-foot holds, as do those who attempt 
the rugged Matterhorn. 

We finally reached the summit, where fierce 
gales sweep in the unbroken surges of the high 
air depths and tear from the rocky height every 
flake of snow which falls, leaving it clean-swept 
and bleakly bald. 

After our force had come again, we were able 
to stand and look all about down on the lovely 
valley of Mexico, which spread, a magic picture, 
far below, with sweeping bounds of mountain 
ranges, glinting lakes and populous cities. The 
clouds were so far below us that they appeared 
only occasional billows of foam spread upon the 


| earth. 


As we watched, a sudden thunder - storm 
gathered far beneath us, boomed its reverbera- 





** WHIZZING DOWN THE MOUNTAINSIDE.”’ 


tions along the cloud courts, drenched the earth 
with rain, and then cleared away ; but not a drop 
of water fell where we stood, nearly two miles 
above the storm. 

We had brought along a small American flag, 
and this we planted where we stood. The fresh 
breeze caught the silken stars and stripes, per- 
haps for the first time on that distant tropic 
summit, while we saluted the dear flag with 
pistol-shots. 

Preparations for the descent were rapidly 
made, for it is dangerous to linger long at such 
great altitudes. Each of the guides had packed 
up all the way on his back a petate, or woven 
mat of reeds, and these were our improvised 
toboggans. 

My friend and I took our seats, each of us on 
a mat, and then pulled over our knees the front 
part of the unstable vehicle. Each guide seated 
himself behind his passenger, with his feet in 
the lap of the person in front, admonished him 
to keep cool and hold on for life, then gave a 
push with his staff—and the dash down a fall of 
three-fifths of a mile began. 

The frail mat and its human load moved slowly 
at first, while the guide behind bore down hard 
on his alpenstock, to check our speed as much as 
possible and guide the snow craft aright. But 
gravity pulled mightily, and within a minute 
from the start we were whizzing down the 
mountainside at great speed. The crackling 
snow and ice whished by as we sped down the 
steep pitches. Jutting masses of rock rose 
threateningly here and there far in front, as 
though to dash out our lives, but our guides 
steered skilfully. The air roared in our ears; 
the cutting wind smote us; the breath came in 
gasps, and I can positively testify that the heart 
is located in the throat at times, if sensation 
counts for anything. 

We shot through the smaller drifts of freshly 
fallen snow, flinging about ourselves blinding 
clouds, and we soon became in color but fleeting 
spectres of whiteness. 

The descent did not take above a few minutes, 
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and after we began to approach the lower limits 
of the snow-banks we were able to look about 
us. While the mat toboggans were slowing 
down and reassuring words came as to the safety 
of my fellow-traveller and his guide, I viewed 
again all the way of peril up which we had 
toiled through tortured hours, and returned in 
few more than as many minutes. 

When we had finally come to a dead stop, and 
could see again the gracious forests and flowered 
slopes below, we turned and saluted, in deep 
respect, her serene majesty, the Smoking Moun- 
tain. Then we triumphantly shouted up at the 
peak’s glistening cold glory the words of our 
guides, “Adios &@ Popocatepetl!” 

EpwArD PAGE GASTON. 
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The Bandmaster’s Lesson. 


66 ENERAL meanness” is an offence not 
€ laid down in the army regulations, 
but a soldier must be cured of it before 

he can get on with his comrades. 

The Washington Star relates that General 
Lawton, the conqueror of Caney, was once in 
command of a Western post, near a city. The 
band of his regiment had 
occasional opportunities to 
play for private entertain- 
ments, for which it was paid, 
but its performances for the 
entertainments which the 
officers gave were unpaid. 

It happened that once the 
soldiers of the post made 
arrangements to give a party. 
After they were “‘in for it,” 
their representative asked the 
bandmaster his terms for 
playing. The bandmaster, 
a corpulent German, very 
obsequious to the officers, 
held the privates in contempt. 

“Forty dollars,” he said. 

This was a great deal of 
money for the soldiers to pay. 
One of them, who was in 
charge of the music, com- 
plained to Colonel Lawton. 

“Does the bandmaster 
want the money in advance?” 
the colonel asked. The sol- 
dier assured him that the 
bandmaster already had the 
forty dollars in his possession. 

“Well,” said the colonel, 
“let it go at that.” 

The soldier had nothing to 
do but salute and withdraw. 
The band played at the 
party, and the soldiers kept 
it playing pretty much all 
night. At roll-call the soldiers 
were surprised to see their 
commander in full uniform. 
The band, not required to 
report, were sound asleep. 

After the report, the colonel 
ordered the trumpeter to 
sound “To arms!” which 
brought out the regiment, 
including the half-dressed 
bandsmen, headed by the fat bandmaster. 

“Bandmaster,”’ the colonel said, “the men of 
this regiment are exceedingly fond of music, but 
their fondness is nothing compared to that of the 
mules. In view of this fact, you will at once 
assemble your band, in heavy marching order, 
and march down to the corral. Arriving there, 
you will begin a varied programme of musical 
selections, not too classical in character, until 
you receive orders from me to stop, and you are 
to play with spirit and precision.” 

The soldiers bolted their breakfast. ‘The pros- 
pect deprived them of their sleepiness. To a 
man they repaired to the corral. 

The band arrived promptly, and also the com- 
manding officer. The perspiring bandmaster 
took his place, and the performance began. The 
mules, much edified, accompanied the music of 
the band with loud heehaws. The soldiers 
roared with laughter. The band played one 
piece, and another, and still another. The 
colonel gravely looked on, and said: 

“Just a bit more life to the next tune, please.” 

The band played a lively tune. The sun was 
mounting steadily, and the fat bandmaster 
perspired fearfully. Then the colonel said: 

“Tf you will now give the mules the overture 
to ‘Tannhiiuser,’ that will be enough for to-day.” 

The band gave “Tannhiiuser” with such gusto 
as it could. The plaintive strains set the mules 
to heehawing violently. Then the colonel beck- 
oned to the bandmaster and said: 

“T understand that you and the men had a 
little disagreement about the charge for your 
performance for their party last night. It does 
not seem to me that you acted with entire gel- 
erosity. I recommend you to adjust the matter. 
You may now march the band to quarters.” 

Not long after, the soldier who had given the 
bandmaster the forty dollars had a visit from 
him. The bandmaster pressed a twenty-dollar 
gold-piece into his hand, and assured him that 
the other charge had been a mistake. From 
that time forward the men found the band- 
master quite willing to play for them. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





HERE are fashions, and changes of fash- 

ion, in all things; in books, not less than 

in coats; in verse-making and in prose- 
writing, and following the rule in this regard, the 
fashion of public speaking in the United States 
is undergoing a complete transition. 


with Grundy and Crockett in ‘Tennessee, and | 


with Corwin north of the Ohio, may be said to 
| have culminated in Lincoln and Douglas in 
| Illinois ; for three years after the famous debate 
| between these two in 1858, came the Civil War, 


and whilst a certain style of outdoor oratory has 


among the stump orators ; but he was the intimate 
associate of the chief ornaments of that school, | 
grew to manhood and passed his life among 
them, and for all his senatorial dignity and sta- 
tistical ponderosity, he came to be no mean 
antagonist upon the stump of the Southwest. 

Mr. Benton was once delivering a spéech, the 
burden of which was abuse of the New York 
Tribune and Horace Greeley, who had incurred 
his particular displeasure. He had described 
the great Whig journalist as “the whitest man in 
the world. He wore a white hat, he wore a 
white coat, his hair is white, his skin is white, 
and I give it to you as my candid opinion that 
| his liver is of the same color.” 


Toward the beginning of the century, and | had an existence since the war, it has sustained Having finally disposed of Mr. Greeley to his 
thence on through the development of the region | no such relation to the general cause of popular | satisfaction, he continued, “Fellow-citizens, the 


south and west of the Alleghanies and the Blue 
Ridge, there was born and there flourished a 
style of oratory at once indigenous to the soil and 
of very marked peculiarity. It took its name 
from the primitive elevation, surmounting which 
it displayed its varied attractions,—the hewn 
trunk of a felled forest-tree,—and came to be 
called stump speaking. 

Its oracle and hero, the stump speaker, was 
the chief, almost the only, political instructor, 
for the daily newspaper was a thing unknown, 
and the people got their information largely by 
word of mouth. 

To the last degree provincial, absolutely sui 
generis, the oratory of the stump was a distinct 
art. To excel in it required gifts of no mean 
order, both intellectual and personal. Ready 
wit, a resonant voice, more or less dramatic 
talent, a presence commanding if not captivating, 
and a spirit at once intrepid and audacious, were 
among the indispensable characteristics of the 
successful stump speaker. 

Mr. Webster, with admirable felicity, once 
described oratory and the orator as they were 
understood by him and as he embodied and 
exemplified them, and indeed as they exist 
and have existed in all times, among the better- 
educated communities of Christendom. He said: 

“When public bodies are to be addressed on 
momentous occasions, when great interests are 
at stake and strong passions excited, nothing is 
valuable in speech, further than it is connected 
with high intellectual and moral endowments. 
Clearness, force and earnestness are the qualities 
which produce conviction. True eloquence, 
indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil 
for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, but 
they cannot compass it. 

“It must exist in the man, in the subject 
and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation all may 
aspire after it—they cannot reach it. It comes, 
if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a 
fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth 
of voleanic fires, spontaneous, original, native 
foree.”’ 

This was hardly the oratory of the stump. It 
may be surmised that even Mr. Webster would 
have cut but an indifferent figure among the 
hunting-shirts of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, by the side 
of Henry Clay and Felix 
Grundy, of John J. 
Crittenden and Davy 
Crockett, of Sam Hous- 
ton and John Rowan, of 
Ben Hardin and ‘Thomas 
Corwin, of Sergeant 8. 
Prentiss and ‘Tom 
Marshall. 

They were orators of 
varied and unequal 
powers, yet each pos- 
sessed the knack of 
arresting and holding the 
attention of the rude but 
critical and exacting 
frontier assemblies. 

Many of these wizards 
of the backwoods, like 
Mr. Rowan and Mr. 
Crittenden, Mr. (lay, 
Mr. Grundy, Mr. Corwin and Mr. Prentiss, were 
masters of finished oratory, and able on occasion 
“the applause of listening senates to command.” 
The greater of them were born actors. ‘They 


could at will move their hearers to laughter or 


tears. 

Patrick Henry was the model whom Mr. Clay 
copied, and as Mr. Clay rose to eminence and 
fame, he, in turn, became a model for the rest. 
But both Patrick Henry and Henry Clay were 
destitute of humor, They were the heavy trage- 
dians upon the stage of out-of-door oratory. 
There came a demand for something else; for 
humor and pathos; and to meet this demand, 
presently appeared upon the scene a company of 
serio-comic players unsurpassed on any stage. 

They taught by parable. The anecdote was 
not only their never-failing resource, but their 
stock in hand and their trademark. ‘They 
employed it unsparingly, incessantly, adroitly. 

On the lips and under the witchery of such 


men as Corwin, Marshall and Prentiss, it was | 


for the occasion, at least, irresistible, exposing a 
campaign trick like a flash-light, and electrifying 
an audience like a galvanic battery. 

The school of stump oratory, which began with 
Clay, Hardin and Crittenden in Kentucky, 
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education, nor furnished any examples of living 
and graphic power comparable to those who 
| irradiated the public life of the country the half- 
century immediately preceding it. 

Both the mise en scene, and the men who 
drew upon themselves its perspectives, — the 
barbecue, the log-rolling, the muster-day, devices 
for advertising a great 
occasion and for assem- 
bling a great concourse,— 
|have disappeared. The 
| Very groves and streams 
| have somehow changed 
their aspects. The hunting- 
shirt is but a memory of the 
past. It may be doubted 
whether, if Mr. Clay, with 
his Jupiter Tonans air, or 
Mr. Corwin, with his 
alternate eloquence and 
grotesquery, or Mr. Pren- 
tiss, with his dramatic 
fervor and florid words, 
should come to life and 
| walk unheralded upon the 
| platform of one of our 
|modern public meetings, 
| he would not be frozen by 
the indifference of an audi- 
ence wholly unprepared for 
such strange embodiments. 

Yet in their generation and their order, the 
| Stump speakers were potent weavers .of the 
| mystic spell of spoken, of acted magnetism, and 
| carried multitudes of sturdy, sensible Americans 
along with them, even as in our time Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. Joseph Jefferson carry their 
audiences upon the mimic scene with their 
incomparable imitations of nature. For all 
their exaggerations—in spite of the false note of 
affectation and bombast that disfigured their 
declamation—they were honest, patriotic men, 
who loved their country and tried faithfully to 
serve it. 

Except on the side of its humor,—which was a 
trifle tedious and turgid, though highly illus- 
trative,—the specimens of their more serious 
| oratory which have come down to us are not 
| very exhilarating or impressive. 











been quite real. Their rhetoric was modeled 
after very poor transla- 
tions of the ancients, or 


modern prose. The effect 


—his voice, his manner, 
his action. Thus stump 
oratory was a species of 
hypnotism, and the stump 
orator a player upon the 
popular emotions. 

Mr. Clay was another 
Junius Brutus Booth; 
Mr. Prentiss a second 


a real stage of affairs,— 


and Mr. ‘lom Marshall 
were such men as Sheri- 
dan and the wits of the 
Regency would have 
delighted in. 

In the days of its glory 
and power, stump oratory not infrequently 
appeared upon the floor of the lower house of 
Congress, to which, indeed, soon or late, all of its 
shining lights found their way. Called to order 
for irrelevancy, a member from North Carolina 
| declared that he was not talking “to the House, 
but to Buncombe,” the principal county in his 
district ; whence the famous term and not a little 
of congressional speech-making. 
| “T shall,” said a member from Kentucky, “not 
limit my remarks to the narrow confines of this 
body. I shall make the world my theatre. The 
heavens shall contribute to my speech. The sun, 
| the moon and the stars shall be my quarry. In 
| Short, with your indulgence, Mr. Speaker, | will 

take a whack at eternity and all creation !”’ 

John Randolph and Henry A. Wise were 
| masters of popular oratory, but they were essen- 
tially aristocratic both in character and in 
method, and can hardly be classed as typical of 
the stump-speaking species. James K. Polk 
would rank high as a stump orator if he had 
| never been Governor of ‘Tennessee and President 
of the United States. His larger achievements 
obscured his earlier triumphs upon the stump 
during his career as a Tennessee politician. 
Thomas H. Benton is not commonly rated 











The eloquent | 
| passages are too ornate and excessive to have | 


very inflated examples of | 


turned upon the individ- | 
ual powers of the speaker | 


Edwin Forrest,—only on | 


while Mr. ‘Tom Corwin | 


assistant editor of the 
Tribune is Robinson 
—Richelieu Robinson. 
| He is an Irishman, 
}an Orange Irishman, 
}a red-haired Irish- 
|}man!’ At this point 


the old campaigner cast 
his eye over his audi- 
ence and observed that 
there was a_ liberal 
sprinkling of red heads, 
both male and female. 
With the veteran’s 
| instinct he realized in a moment the mistake his 
hurried and heedless invective had perpetrated. 
| It must be corrected at once; but he was equal 
| to the emergency. With an impressive pause, 
| and an equally impressive wave of his hand, he 
| resumed as if continuing the original thread of 
| his discourse. 
| “Fellow-citizens,” said he, “when I say that 
| Robinson is a red-headed Irishman, I mean no 
disrespect to persons whose hair is of that color. 
| I have been a close observer of men and affairs 
for forty years, and 1 can on my veracity declare 
that I never knew a red-haired man who was 
not an honest man, nor a red-haired woman who 
was not a virtuous woman, and I give it as 
my candid opinion that had it not been for 
Robinson’s red hair he would have been hanged 
long ago!”’ 

James K. Polk abandoned the field of anec- 
| dotal illustration and humorous delineation, in 
| which he had been in the outset of his career a 
pioneer and expert, when he ran for Governor of 
Tennessee, and was elected in 1839, against the 
incumbent, Goy. Newton Cannon; but in 1841, 
and-again in 1843, he encountered in James €, 
Jones an adversary who forced him back to 
| the use of the old weapons, unsuccessfully, as the 
issue proved, for he lost both elections. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Polk was unsurpassed in 
his day as a popular orator, equal to all the 
demands of the stump. During the twenty-five 
years of the future President’s active political | 
career, Tennessee was debatable territory, which 
all the resources and influence of General Jackson 
could not always keep in line. Mr. Polk was 
Jackson’s trusted lieutenant, and finally to this 
| circumstance he owed his nomination for the 
Presidency in 1844, when he was an aspirant for | 
the second, not the first 
place, on the national 
Democratic ticket. 

During Mr. Polk’s 
time, the people of Ten- 
nessee were used to listen- 
ing to Davy Crockett and 
Sam Houston and Felix 
Grundy and Balie Pey- 
ton, all eminent stump 
speakers. Grundy and 
Houston were Jackson’s 
| friends, Crockett and 
Peyton his enemies. 
Elected governor of the 
state, and a candidate 
for reélection, Houston, 
victim of a still unre 
vealed domestic mystery, 


fled in disguise from 

home and office, to lead a Vie 
| nation to independence. f 

Crockett, defeated and € 


disgusted, threw in his lot 

with the Texans, and foremost fell among the 

heroes of the Alamo. Grundy, having served with | 
distinction as Attorney General of the United | 
States, died a Senator in Congress. Peyton lived | 
almost down to our own day, brilliant alike in 

the diplomatic and in congressional service, a 

charming cross between the fine gentleman and 

| the pioneer. In the distinctive character of the 

stump orator Crockett’s fame was wider than | 
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that of his contemporaries and colleagues, and 
holds a more tenacious and luminous place in 
tradition, although in oratory Crockett was 
nowise the equal of the others. 

As an anti-Jackson Tennesseean, the famous 
backwoodsman was made a hero in the North 
and East, and his tragic and gallant exit from 
the world immediately after a defeat, which was 
ascribed to the corrupt machinations of the 
national administration, impressed the imagina- 
tion of the whole country. 

He was, in truth, a man of great native gifts, 
both of understanding and character. His 
education was defective, even for the extreme 
frontier. Upright, brave and clean, he com- 
manded the respect, whilst he amused the whim 
of his supporters, who were delighted to meet 
the rude Democracy of the 
period with a Whig leader 
so fearless and uncouth. 
New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston made a lion of 
him, and his sayings and 
doings were quoted as party 
oracles, 

“Be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead,” has come 
to be an aphorism, and 
perusing Crockett’s career 
from first to last, one cannot 
resist the conviction that he 
practised what he preached. 

In his second canvass 
for Congress—having been 
defeated in his first—he 
encountered two competi- 
tors. Both were men of 
local distinction; one was 
the sitting member. They 
paid no attention to Crock- 
ett, whose candidacy they 
regarded as a farce. This naturally mortified 
him. One day, however, whilst the two self- 
constituted principals were hard at it, a flock of 
guinea-fowls came near the platform and made 
such a clatter that the speaker was obliged to 
desist until they were driven away. 

As soon as he had finished, Crockett approached 
him and said, loud enough to be heard by the 
crowd, “Colonel, you are the first mian | ever 
knew who understood the language of guinea- 
fowls. You made no reference to me during 
your entire speech, but when they began to ery, 
‘Crockett! Crockett! Crockett!’ you ordered 
them to be driven away.” When it is added 
that the cry of the guinea-fow] sounds very much 
like “Crockett!” it will be seen how true he hit 
his mark. He was elected by a good majority. 

Felix Grundy was the first jury lawyer of his 
time, perhaps of any time. Out of one hundred 
and five capital indictments he had defended he 
lost but one. In his younger days he was 
unsurpassed on the stump. It is said that he 
left Kentucky because the state was not big 
enough to hold both himself and Mr. Clay, 
although at the time he migrated to Tennessee 
he was Chief Justice of Kentucky. They were 
lifelong political antagonists, but personal friends. 

In the national campaign of 1840, Judge 
Grundy and Mr. Clay, being both United States 
Senators and foremost party leaders, were 
respectively the one for Van Buren and the 
other for Harrison, Democratic and Whig nomi- 
nees for President. Mr. Clay came to Nashville 
to attend a Whig barbecue. He began his speech 
by saying, “As I quitted Kentucky and crossed 
the Tennessee line, my first inquiry was, ‘Where 


|is my old friend, Felix Grundy?’ and on being 


told that he was in Alabama making speeches 
for Martin Van Buren, I raised my hands and 
exclaimed, ‘Yes, yes, still as in days gone by, 
pleading the cause of criminals!’ ” 

Replying to this a few days later, Grundy said, 
“It is true that I have gained some reputation 
as a criminal lawyer, and | am persuaded that I 
retain all my professional faculties; but if Mr. 
Clay should be indicted 
for all his political of- 
fences and should engage 
me to defend him, I am 
tolerably sure it would 
turn out another Bennett 
case.”” The wit of this 
retort was at once recog- 
nized, foreverybody knew 
that “the Bennett case’’ 
was the one case which, 
owing to the indefensible 
character of his client, 
Grundy had lost. 

The illustrations of the 
stump speakers were 
drawn from familiar 
scenes or from Biblical 
lore; the experiences of 
the Indian-fighter or the 
hunter ; the bloody foray 
or the savage character; 
the ferocity or the cunning 
of wild beasts; the wis- 
dom of the prophets ; the virtue of the patriarchs ; 
and for the most part the controversies eddied 
around Andrew Jackson, denounced by his foes 
as a monster of ignorance and depravity, deseribed 
by his friends as a knight errant of chivalry and 
patriotism, epitomized by the language of the 
hunters, “If thar’s an Injin to be killed ora 
redcoat to be found, he’s the man to do it!” 

(To be continued October 27th.) 
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Current Topics. 


An old colored man wisely explained 
the reason for the overthrow of many good 
causes by saying: “Don’ you know dat you 
cain’t nebber put ign’rance ober intellergance, 
an’ mek it stay?’ 


A cry was raised: “Stand back! A lady 
has fainted!” And men and women alike 
crowded to see the spectacle and to shut off the 
reviving air. This only goes to prove that it is 
not best to create a panic by raising acry. No 
end of mischief is done all over the land, and 
has been done all through the ages, by people 
who are officiously noisy. 

Chile and Argentina have agreed to a full 
arbitration of the matters in dispute between 
them. The next best thing to disarmament is 
arbitration. The date for mustering out the 
armies of the world is remote, and people who 
see universal peace at hand may be called 
dreamers; but the friends of arbitration are 
doers of a practical and noble sort. 

Anarchy talks much of a new order of 
society. Has it done anything to make the old 
order better? Certainly not in the assassination 
of those high in authority. Tlie boy who smashes 
the barometer which foretells rain does not 
alter the weather; and the recent murder of the 
Empress Elisabeth of Austria has brewed only 
storm-clouds for the anarchists. 

Dr. J. B. Learned offers a new cure for 
insomnia—a cure which he has tried on himself 
with success. After many vain resorts to nos- 


trums and tricks, he invented a series of | 


movements which, being carried on in bed and 
accompanied by slow, deep breathing, induce 
muscular fatigue, redistribute nervous force, and 
thus dispose the whole body to repose. Might it 
not be just as well to take some orderly exercise 
before going to bed, and in the open air? More 
fortunate still are they who can distribute this 
exercise over their working hours. Centuries 
ago it was observed that “the sleep of a laboring 
man is sweet.” 


The supreme trouble which has visited 
the Emperor of Austria-Hungary as the result 
of an assassin’s act may stay for a time the 
fiereeness of race hatred which distracts his 
composite empire; but Slav, German, and the 
rest, will almost certainly renew the struggle. 
The controversy so far as it concerns language is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that the jubilee 
medals instituted by the emperor, as for service 
in the army, navy or gendarmerie, have engraved 
Latin inscriptions. All other medals which have 
been issued during the present reign have borne 
German inscriptions. The Latin tongue is thus 
the language of compromise when occasion 
requires. 


Miss Helen Gould's recent declaration 
that she never dreamed mere money could give 
her so much pleasure as it has in her recent 
work for the suffering soldiers “and sailors, 
accentuates the fact that wealth is the source of 
half the nobleness as well as half the misery of 
life. Her great reward has been not in the 
resolutions of thanks tendered her by the council 
of the second city in the world, nor in the 
notoriety given her name through the news- 
papers, but in the prayers and thanks and 
grateful smiles of the men and lads she has 
succored. Plans for life cannot ignore the fact 
that wealth, rightly used, is to poverty what 
strength is to lameness, or the sight of one eye 
to that of two. 


The London “Times” sent two corre- 
spondents with General Kitchener’s army. At 
the capture of Omdurman one of them was killed 
and the other dangerously wounded before either 
of them could send down a word of news. The 
paper was therefore left without special news 
of the crowning event of the campaign. But 
ascertaining what had happened, the Daily 
Telegraph, which had a conspicuously good 
correspondent with the army, sent all its special 
despatches around to the Times for its free use. 
That was a deed of gracious courtesy which 
makes us forget for a time much of the abuse 
which “esteemed contemporaries” too often 
bestow upon each other. 

The soldier in politics is no new phenom- 
enon. After every war he comes to the front. 
Yet the bosses are never quite prepared for him, 
and the effect of his appearance now, as it has 
always been, is to clog the wheels of various 
“machines” and smash a great number of 
“slates.” That result, of itself, almost justifies 
his entrance to the new field. If it should turn 
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out that his victories over foreign enemies have 
taught him how to triumph over the more 
insidious foes who threaten the republic from 
within, by seeking their own ends in office, we 
could all afford to give him a true conqueror’s 
welcome. mt 

“The Daughter of the Confederacy ”’ 
and of its late president was the object of a 
sentimental attachment, which, had it chanced to 
fall upon a weak or a designing woman, might 
easily have been perverted into a national 
menace. Happily Miss Davis was a strong, 
unselfish woman and a true American, and the 
North can sorrow with the South over the death 
of one who loved and honored her country. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE BIRDS. 
Plume and d go, ye summer folk; 


Fly from winter’s killing stroke. 
Edith Thomas. 


~~ 
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A Trained Soldier. 


HEN Sir Herbert Kitchener—who has just 
been raised to the peerage as a reward for 
his splendid Sudan campaign—paid his 

last visit to England he was asked when his 
army would enter Khartum. He promptly 
named two dates a week apart, and explained 
that the battle would be fought on one day or 
the other. The margin of a single week was 
required by uncertainty in regard to the depth of 
water in the Upper Nile, which varies from year 
to year. When the battle was fought it was on 
one of the dates named by him. 

This incident illustrates the painstaking care 
and precision of this British general in his Sudan 
campaign. He had studied the campaign in 
advance as closely as a problem in geometry. 
He knew how many miles of desert marching 
could be covered by his army day by day, and 
where the enemy would make a stand. He had 
mastered all the details of supplies of food for 
the soldiers, and the service of gunboats and 
transports on the river. 

He could forecast everything except the depth 
of the water, and consequently named two dates 
in place of one. 

A tall, handsome soldier with a fine forehead, 
flashing eyes, a cheery smile and a commanding 
air, Sir Herbert Kitchener is one of the hardest 
workers in the British army. No detail escapes 
his notice. His staff officers sometimes laugh- 
ingly complain because he leaves so little for 
them to do. He thinks of everything, requires 
precise information from every officer, and is 
businesslike and methodical. 

Trained as an engineer he is familiar with all 
the details of the artillery service, and can make 
roads, build bridges and conduct exhaustive 
surveys. In earlier campaigns in the Nile coun- 
tries he has been second in command of a cavalry 
regiment, and has been in charge of the arrange- 
ments for provisioning an army and moving the 
military stores. As chief of the intelligence 
staff he learned the Nile languages and all the 
traits of native character. As the organizer of 
the Egyptian force, he knew exactly what it 
could do in a campaign. 

In one word, he was master of the art of war 
with the tribes of the Sudan. He understood 
every detail of the service as thoroughly as any 
subordinate under’ him. 

That is the type of general to be placed in 
command of an American army, if unhappily 
there should be another war. An army should 
be a machine with a man in charge who knows 
every wheel and cog. 
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Antitoxin. 


T is several years since what is known as the 
serum treatment of diphtheria was intro- 
duced. ‘The results of the administration of 

antitoxin have been watched with intense interest 
by members of the medical profession all over 
the world, and with almost equal anxiety by 
people of all classes. 

There are still many men who not merely doubt 
but deny the efficacy of the new method of 
treatment. It cannot be disputed that whereas 
the deaths from the terrible disease formerly 
reached one-half of the cases, the average deaths 
in hospitals where antitoxin is used now num- 
ber barely one-tenth of the cases. The objectors 
to the use of the remedy have various theories to 
account for the change. ~ 

We, of course, do not advance any opinion on 
the subject, farther than to say that the result 
must be due to a cause, and that until another 
sufficient cause is brought forward, plain people 
will continue to think that antitoxin has effected 
the result. As a German writer on the question 
remarks: 

“Tf such a change in mortality were simulta- 
neous with the introduction of a new and radically 
different form of treatment, and if the same result 
were found in several series of cases and by 
various observers, a non-partisan judge could 
give only one decision, and that in favor of the 
new method of treatment. Many such series of 
eases from unimpeachable sources have been 
reported, and must be accepted as competent 
evidence.” 

The usual rule with medical men who discover 








a new remedy or a new mode of treatment is to 
publish it as widely as possible and give to the 
world the benefit of the discovery. Although it 
is not definitely decided who first suggested and 
prepared antitoxin, one of the German claimants 
of the discovery asserts his right to the exclusive 
preparation of the serum. 

The manufacturers of his serum threaten suit 
against all others who make it, as being a pro- 
prietary article. Great indignation has been 
manifested at this highly unprofessional conduct. 
It is not likely that the claim will be sustained. 
It would be a public calamity if any man might 
say that those only who patronized him and paid 
tribute to him should have the chance for life 
which antitoxin is believed to give. 


~~ 
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SHARE IT. 
Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies, or damps, an uninvited joy. . 
Selected. 
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A Change of Tone. 


ITHIN a few weeks there has been a 

fresh massacre in Crete, a British army 

has occupied Khartum, the key of the 
Upper Nile, a French expedition has been 
unmasked at Fashoda in equatorial Africa, and 
there have been new intrigues by European 
powers in China. 

lf these disturbing incidents had occurred a 
few months instead of a few weeks ago, the 
atmosphere in every great capital would have 
been electric with suspicion. Happily, there has 
been a complete change of tone. The courts 
are less jealous than they were; governments 
are more reasonable, and nations are less suspi- 
cious. 

The Cretan question has been reopened in a 
practical spirit. Russia, Germany and England 
have been drawn into close relations. The truth 
is perceived that there is room enough in Africa 
for rival French and English empires, and that 
in China it will be practicable for the European 
powers to agree upon definite spheres of infiu- 
ence. 

This improvement of temper is due to the 
tsar’s disarmament manifesto. It has cleared 
the air. In place of military bluster and popular 
excitement there has been calm discussion with 
a cheerful undertone. 

The tsar has virtually repe:ted General Grant’s 
magical words, “Let us have peace,” and the 
spirit of European diplomacy has been changed. 
If his proposals for disarmament were acted 
upon, European peace would be a reality, and 
not a fiction of armed camps. 
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Weights and Measures. 


HEN we smile at the excessive conserva- 

tism of the English in refusing to adopt a 

decimal system of money, and sticking to 
their inconvenient reckoning in pounds, shillings 
and pence, are we sure that we are not throwing 
stones through our own glass house? 

How many ounces are there in a pound? 
Twelve of one kind in one sort of a pound, 
sixteen of another kind in another sort. Three 
feet to a yard; five and a half yards to a rod. 
Thirty-two quarts ina bushel. An acre cannot 
be made into a perfect square, but is a piece of 
ground ten by sixteen rods, making forty-three 
thousand, five hundred and sixty square feet. 
A cubic yard contains nine cubic feet. 

These illustrations show what a waste of time 
and energy there is in converting our own weights 
and measures from one unit to another. It is all 
needless waste, as we know from the ease with 
which we deal with our money unit. 

Our readers will perhaps be tired of being told 
that in all the civilized world, England, Russia 
and the United States are the only countries 
which do not use the metric system for all 
purposes. If we are asked why we do not use it 
we cannot reply that our method is better. We 
can give no better excuse than that we are too 
conservative, that the change is “too much 
bother,”’ that we are too lazy to conform to a 
system which is as far superior to that we 
employ as the dollars and cents of our money 
are more convenient than the British pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

It would not be a bad idea for the young people 
of the land to organize themselves into a metric 
league, to urge on the change which must come 
sooner or later. Perhaps the present generation 
of statesmen is too “old-fogyish” to bring about 
the reform. Let the schoolboys and schoolgirls 
familiarize themselves with the metric system, 





employ it in their games, and make their opinion |. 


in favor of it known by monster petitions to the 
powers that be. 
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Trial by Jury. 

N the works of Sir Thomas More, the English 
statesman and author, the criticism of trial 
by jury takes, in one place, the form of the 

remark, “In good faith I never saw the daye 
yet but that I durst as wel trust ye truth of one 
iudge as of two iuries.”” Sir Thomas was born 
before the discovery of America, and now one of 
the leaders of the American bar, Joseph H. 
Choate, in a public address, defends the jury 
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system and answers traditional criticisms of the 
method. i 

He does not believe that any material altera- 
tion of the character of the system will ever 
be thought of for the trial of persons charged 
with crimes. Being a human system, there are 
evils incident to trial by jury. A better admin. 
istration of it, and not essential changes in it, 
would, in his judgment, remedy these evils. 
The address of a master in the legal profession 
ought to do much to strengthen faith in this 
safeguard of our liberties. ; 

With all its faults, the array of twelve men 
in a jury-box is a hindrance to brazen wrong, 
and by it innocence finds hope of vindication 
and deliverance. 
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Two American Girls. 


ISS Maude Valerie White, the noted English 
composer and teacher of music, has re- 
cently given the public the benefit of some 

of her experiences in a magazine article on the 
“Humors of Musical Life.” Among the anecdotes 
which she relates of her pupils, two refer to our 
countrywomen. 

“I once had an American pupil,” says Miss 
White, “who refused pointblank to do a single 
thing t told her. She knew Raped nye | far better 

> talked in the most scientific way 
about the structure of her hands, which, as far as 
I ome see, differed in no way from those of any 
one else. 

“T humbly suggested that it wasn’t necessary 
to be a professor of anatomy in order to teac 
Chopin’s nocturnes; but ry remark made no 
impression whatsoever. I have never been so 
thoroughly snubbed in all my life! I was, how- 
ever, to have my revenge. 

“One day she arrived at my house rather earlier 
than usual, and began looking over my books. 
Among those lying on the table was a voluine of 
poems by Matthew Arnold, which he had given . 
me himself, and in which he had written a few 
very charming words of dedication. As I came 
into the room, she addressed me in a voice in 
which I thought I detected a tone of respect 
hitherto conspicuous by its absence. 

“*Well, I never!’ she said. ‘So you know Mr. 
Matthew Arnold! Well, I declare! I guess he 
thought a good deal of you, or he wouldn't have 
paid you such a stunning compliment. I presume 

‘ou know several distinguished people. Well, I 

idn’t think you did, that’s all. I presume you're 
proud of that book ?’ 

“T told her she presumed perfectly correctly, 

d 1am bound to say that during the rest of the 
lessons she behaved most politely tome. I shone 
with a borrowed light, but what did that matter?” 

Miss White did not, fortunately, have to base 
her ideas of the behavior of American women 
solely upon that of this very “presuming” young 
person. 

She met others, and with one, at least, she was 
thoroughly delighted. This was her next-door 
neighbor, “Madame de Navarro, Mary Anderson 
that was.” 

“After a few lessons,” so her teacher goes on 
to relate, “‘she sang my song, ‘The Throstle,’ as 
well as I ever wish to hear it sung. There is 
one phrase in the song which I shall always 
connect with her, firstly because she sang it 
really beautifully, and secondly because once 
when I suggested that she wasn’t singing it 
lightly enough for the English throstle, she said I 
was quite right; it certainly was a good deal 
more like the American eagle!” 

That was both neatly and amiably said. 
Nevertheless, although she may have sung too 
loud, there can never have been in Madame de 
Navarro’s tones any of the harshness character- 
istic of the voice of our national bird—and alas! 
which is too often heard in the voices of our 
countrywomen. 

If all Americans spoke as melodiously as she, 
Punch would lose one of its standing themes of 
jest; Punch, which has always gallantly admitted 
the beauty of our American girls, but has never 
ceased to marvel that they should misuse their 
pretty noses to talk through. 
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A Child’s Reproof. 


COMPANY of young recruits about to join 
the army were waiting for the cars. They 
were excited and noisy, and evidently their 

mothers and sisters were not among the friends 
who, waited with them, for their talk was liberally 
sprinkled with slang and swearing. There is a 
perverse notion in silly-heroic minds that a soldier 
must swear. 

The train arrived, and the young men stormed 
aboard, shouting back their good-bys with inter- 
jections of oaths and vulgar lingo. Their rude 
manners of course drew the notice of all the 
passengers. 

For nearly an hour their coarse fun was kept 
up. By that time they had about exhausted 
their hearers’ patience. Several of the annoyed 
and indignant passengers were on the point of 
appealing to the conductor, when a little girl not 
more than seven years old, a fair and delicate 
child, silenced the men in a moment. 

Like the rest, she had borne their bad language 
as long as she could. She slipped from her seat 
beside her mother, and going straight to the 
loudest swearer in the gang, laid her little pocket 
Bible in his lap. 

Not a word was said. One appealing look into 
the young man’s face, and the little girl trotted 
back to her mather; but she had administered a 
rebuke that was keenly felt by him and his noisy 
comrades. Not another oath was heard during 
the journey. 

At the next stopping-place the young man got 
out and bought a package of candy for his little 
friend. When he gave it to her he stooped and 
kissed her, and promised that he would always 
keep the Bible for her sake. 

The act of the child—entirely of her own 
prompting, as her mother afterward said — was 
one of those inspirations of gentleness that check 
lawless misdemeanor when direct reproof would 
only make it more abusive. In the most impres- 
sive and tender way it reminded the young soldier 
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and his companions that social decency and 
divine command still held a claim upon them, and 
that profanity, instead of a “martial virtue,” is 
an unmanly shame. . 


————S or — 


IRREGULAR BY SYSTEM. 


Civilization, at least as we understand it, makes 
much of economy—a saving of money, effort 
and time. Moreover it teaches us that one of 
the most efficient helps to economy of any sort 
is regularity. Nevertheless the civilization of 
Afghanistan teaches the lesson otherwise. 

Miss Lillian Hamilton, M. D., who occupied the 
important position of lady physician to the ameer 
tells, in Pearson’s Weekly, some of her amusing 
experiences—among others of the lack of regu- 
larity in the ameer’s household, and the reason 
therefor. She found that work begins in the 
morning when he is ready; when he is tired, work 
eeases. When he wishes to eat, dinner is served, 
and when he feels inclined to sleep, the court is 
closed. He seldom rises before noon, though he 
may be astir early. 

The difficulty is that as soon as he is astir every 
one is expected to be in attendance. The most 
important officials keep a servant waiting at the 
court door to leap ‘on his horse, and warn his 
master the moment the ameer wakes. 

Being so unused to punctuality himself, the 
ameer cannot understand it in others. Miss 
Hamilton says, that one day when she had been 
sitting with him, she noticed that it was about 
her lunch-time. Accordingly she excused herself, 
explaining where she was going. 

“Are you hungry?” asked the ameer. 

“No, I cannot say I am.” 

“Then why are you going to eat?” he persisted. 
“What a strange idea.” Again she explained that 
it was her lunch-time. 

“Luneb-time?” he said. “Who made it your 
qunch-time? And what has that to do with it? I 
should have thought appetite was what had to be 
consulted, not time.” 

The treatment of servants was another subject 
on which the stranger found her ideas had to be 
remodelled. She quickly dropped into the habit 
of being as free and easy with them as was the 
custom. 

“Indeed,” she says, “I should have gained 
nothing if I had tried to keep them in what we 
should call ‘their places.’ They would not have 
understood it, because they were not accustomed 
to it. Moreover you could never be quite sure 
what their places were, they changed about so. I 
shall never forget my surprise when I met the 
ameer’s old doorkeeper riding some distance 
outside Cabul, surrounded by quite a retinue of 
servants. He was on his way to Kandahar, of 
which city he had just been made governor. 

“Several of the ameer’s own relations are table 
servants. That is, indeed, rather a coveted post, 
as it often means advancement. But when they 
have laid the cloth—on the floor, of course—and 
placed the dishes on it, they sit down and partake 
of the repast with the rest of the courtiers.” 
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OLD NEW BULLS. 


Some of the English papers are exhibiting a 
revived interest in Irish “bulls.” The London 
Telegraph seems to have opened its columns to 
correspondents, who send to it the achievements 
of various Hibernian minds. A great many of 
those printed are older than any Irishman now 
living, but some of them are—to us, at least—new. 

Perhaps the best of them is merely a variation 
of an old bull, but it is amusing. 

“I saw some funny things in England when I 
was over there,” said a Cork man. “The tops of 
some of the houses were copper-bottomed wid 
lead.” 

A gentleman talking of seasickness remarked 
that “nothing on this earth would make him sea- 
sick.” This must be a very old bull, for the 
confusion is suggested by the fact that car- 
sickness is the same malady under a different 
name. 

Here is another bull which is an old friend with 
a new face: 

The foreman of a grand jury in the West had 
been presented for some public service with a 
gold watch, of which he was very proud; and 
as he displayed it at a dinner of the grand jury, 
bets were made by members as to whose watch 
was most accurate. At last some one suggested 
that it was impossible to decide. “Oh,” said 
the foreman, “there’s no difficulty about that! 
There’s a sun-dial in the garden, and we’ll take a 
lantern and decide the bets that way.” 

There were no gold watches in Athens in the 
age of the literary glory of Greece; but an 
extremely ancient Greek joke reports the same 
suggestion of inspecting a sun-dial at night to—if 
we may be pardoned a bull of our own—learn the 
time of day. 


* 
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NEEDLESS TRAGEDY. 


Some of the Royalists who were forced to endure 
the English Commonwealth seemed to console 
themselves for the dullness of life under a Puritan 
government by fighting as many duels as they 
could compass, so that ignoble squabbles and 
foolish plots make up the history of their days. 

“Tom” Porter was of a family which had zeal- 
ously served the king; under the new govern- 
ment his occupation was gone, and he descended 
to a triviality of life which finally involved him in 
4 most pathetic event. This was a duel which he 
fought with his friend, Sir Henry Bellasis, and 
which, says Pepys in his “Diary,” is worth 
remembering for “the silliness of the quarrel . 

a kind of emblem of the general complexion of 
the whole kingdom.” 

But silly as the quarrel undoubtedly was, it 
carried in it an element of heart-break. 

The two young men involved were intimate 
friends and companions, but one day, “being 
merry in company,” Tom Porter said he should 
like to see the man in England who would dare 
give him a blow. With that Sir Henry Bellasis 





struck him a box on the ear. The inevitable 
duel followed, wherein each was wounded. Sir 
Henry proved to be seriously hurt, so he called 
Porter, kissed him, and bade him fly. 

“For,” said he, “Tom, thou hast hurt me. But 
I will make shift to stand upon my legs till thou 
mayst withdraw, for I would-not have thee 
troubled for what thou hast done.” 

Porter profited by his friend’s generosity, and 
escaped to France. Sir Henry died a few days 
later, and Pepys concludes, “It is pretty to see 
how the world do talk of them as a couple of fools 
that killed one another out of love.” 
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The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.”” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
‘** Early Daisies’”’ and ‘‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. It will be given to all 
New Subscribers for 1899, and to all Old 
Subscribers who renew and pay their sub- 
scriptions for 1899. 
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The next issue of the Companion will 
include our 


Special Premium Offers 


to those who secure new subscriptions for 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Unusual inducements and opportunities are 
offered to all of our subscribers. 





GLADSTONE’S MEMORY. 


Mr. Gladstone’s amazing memory is illustrated 
by an anecdote given by G. W. Smalley in 
Harper’s Magazine for August. It describes 
what occurred during a cabinet meeting. There 
arose a question of constitutional usage, on which 
Mr. Gladstone took one side and the minister 
whose department it concerned another. 


The ar; mans perhaps leaned to Mr. Gladstone’s 
side; bu’ ent is seldom in England a final 
cause of poll ical action, and when this colleague 
who was contending against his master, as he 
good right to, foun —e hard pressed, he said: 

“There is no precedent. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Gladstone, “there is a prec- 
edent. The point was raised and settled in Sir 
Robert Peel’s time, and while I was president of 
the Board of Trade in his cabinet.” 

Then turnin ns fs his private Laon nal I Mr. 
Gladstone said, “If your will please go to the 
second desk in the omall library, the third drawer 
on the right hand, in the last compartment at the 
back of the drawer, ‘ou will find a bundle of 
papere tied with blac ribbon, dated 1845, and 

.P. Bring me that.” 

It was brought. Mr. Gladstone chose out of 
this parcel of documents, which had slept for 
forty years Fe memorandum he had in mind, 


opened, and read it out to his cabinet. It was a Soa 


minute by Sir Robert Peel on the question raised 
—a question relating to trade, a full statement of 
facts, a decisive opinion on them, and a complete 
answer to the objections now raised by Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleague. 

“Now I ask you,” said the minister who told 
the story, “how are you going to stand up against 
a@ man with such a memory as that?” 


PORTRAIT AND SLIPPER. 


A touching anecdote, associated with a picture 
in the National Gallery at Edinburgh, is told by 


an English lady in her book, “Pot-Pourri from a 


Surrey Garden.” She writes: 


Several pictures stand out with peculiar interest, | 


especiall a life-sized Gainsborough of the 
youn _= Grahame. She sat for the picture as 
a bride, but before it came home she was dead, 
and her husband had gone to the wars. 

When he came back, he never had the courage 
to open the case which contained his young wife’s 
portrait. On his death, meng long years after it 
was painted, it was opened oy heirs, and inside 
the case was the little white slipper she had left 
with the painter to help him to finish his picture. 

The portrait was given to the Edinburgh Gallery, 
and the slipper was kept by the family. 


ONLY ONE WAY. 


An exchange tells a story of a judge who could 
not control his temper, and so could not control 
other people. One day there was unusual disorder 
in the court-room, and at last the judge could 
endure it no longer. 


“It is impossible to allow this persistent con- 
tempt of court to go on,” he exclaimed, “and 
I shall be forced to +4 to the extreme length of 
taking the one step that will stop it!” 
There was a long silence ; then one of the leading 
a rose, and with just a trace of a smile, 
uired: “If, it relent your honor, from what 
as will your resignation take effect?” 
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Felt Mattress, $ j a 
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or any other size you desire. If made in 
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prepaid anywhere. It pleases and satis- 
fies 999 out of every thousand persons 
who try it. Our guarantee proves this: 


GUARANTEE: 

Sleep on it for a month, and if it isn’t 
all you have hoped for in the way of 
a mattress; if you don’t believe it to be 
the equal in cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by 
return mail—“no questions asked.” 
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ness gress elasticity ; 
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dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 
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to make all the different embroidery stitches. 
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leaves. Contains 2 entirely new Colored 
Plates, 4 of double roses. Also rules and new 
atterns for Cross Stitch and Church Embroi 

, a8 well as for the latest thing in needle- 
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brings the bloom and grace lines to faces that 
without it would be wrinkled, sallow and repulsive. 
Methods are numerous; you have only one 
complexion on which to try them. If they fail, 
every one reads the verdict in the face. The 


BAILEY METHOD 


is not medicine, but nature. It puts the skin in 
condition for the beauty nature intended. A simple 
massage of the pores by the flat-ended teeth 
with a bit of Bailey’ s Complexion Soap and some 
water is all there is to it—no secret—only perfect 
cleansing of diseased pores and rounding of 
hardened muscles. It is at least harmless, it is 
surely genuine, it is positively beautifying. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, . ° « 106. 
At Dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agts. wanted, 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEIR Record for comfortable fitting and wearing 
qualities proves Pingree Shoes, whatever their price, 
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Oh, sweet it was, and fair it was, 
In the green woods to-day, 
With only tree-tops bending near, 
And all the world away, 
When fearing not, and caring not, 
And hoping, hoping all 
1e 


My heart danced as the shadows dance 
The swaying boughs let fall. 


Oh, balmy was the pine-tree’s breath, 
Stirring its tasselled plumes ; 

The slender birches, maiden-white, 
Leaned thro’ the forest glooms ; 

And birch and beech and bending bush, 
And brook and blossomed spray, 

Were childhood voices long forgot, 
In the green woods to-day. 


Oh, sweet it was, and fair it was, 
Tn the green woods to-day, 

To hear the birds trill out their tunes, 
And all the world away ; 


And hoping, hoping all, 
In notes they stole from out my dreams 
To hear them call and call. ’ 
Ot fairy pipes the wood was full, 
And stir of aly feet; 
The nesting robin to his mate 
Sang only, “Sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
And far and high the hermit-thrush 
Thrilled his ecstatic note, 
As if the song of love and death 
Lived in his slender throat. 


Oh, sweet it was, and dear it was, 
In the green w 8 to-day, 
The echo of a silent voice, 
And all the world pres. 
For fcqring not, and loving much, 
- And hop ng, hoping all, 
Across the cloudy silences 
1 felt her presence fall. 


They made her prave the other day, 
And yet it well may be 

That all along that woodland path, 
Viewless, she went with me; 

For life is stronger still than death, 
And love will find a way, 

And heaven and earth were all as one 
In the green woods to-day. 


MARTHA BAKER DUNN. 
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The Great for the Little. 


WN New York city, not 
1 long ago, a man lost his 
life through his own 
folly. <A fire started in 
his flat at night. Some 
one, hearing the crack- 
ling of the flames, awoke 
him and his wife. In a few minutes 
the air-shaft was in a blaze. 

When the firemen reached the 
burning house they were surprised 
to find a man struggling to escape 
from the arms of his wife. He was 
L2> determined to go back into the flames 
to save some papers relating to his ancestors. 
The firemen soon forced him out of the house 
into safety. 

A little later another squad of firemen, while 
pulling the hose through the scuttle in the roof, 
found the foolish man near his flat, lying upon 
the floor, his clothes burned off his back. In his 
hand were some scorched papers. He had 
secured his papers, but he had lost his life. _ 

A young man who had graduated with fair 
honors at the law school, obtained a good posi- 
tion with one of the great law firms of the city. 
Whether he turned out a forensic genius or 
not, provided he paid faithful attention to the 
office, he was sure of promotion, standing. and 
success. Feeling sure of his position he began 
to be careless. He left the office early in the 
afternoon to play a little game of cards with his 
friends. Sometimes he played until late at 
night, and the next morning came to the office 
tired and cross.° 

The habit grew. His friends expostulated 
vith him, but he said that he would not give up 
his freedom to amuse himself for the tiresome 
drudgery of any law office in the land. In six 
months the head of the firm dismissed him. He 
had made his choice between work and play, 
and had deliberately given up the great for the 
little, the permanent for the ephemeral. His 
degraded future was easily foretold. 

A boy of twelve years old was asked, “Why 
don’t you go to school ?”’ 

“T don’t want to; 1 don’t have no fun.” 

“Don’t your parents want you to go? Don’t 
you care to learn? Don’t you want to be some 
thing more than a loafer ?” 

The boy was bright, and for a moment he 
hung his head; but he had tasted the freedom 
that makes tramps and loafers, and that fills 
workhouses and prisons. 

“IT don’t want to go to school, an’ I hate 
workin’,” he answered, in a shamefaced way. 

Only a few weeks later he was arrested for 
theft, and put on probation in a reform school, 
where he is now. Young as he is, he has made 
the choice between the great and the little. If 
he continues to choose the little, he is doomed to 
a life of infamy. 

To every person the choice comes. By many 
a soul it has to be met daily. ‘Shall I sacrifice 
my future to a moment’s play or fun? Shall I 
imperil my soul for an hour’s amusement ?” 

One of the prophecies of the birth of Christ, 
delivered seven hundred years before He came 
into the world, ran like this: “Butter and honey 
shall he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good.” In other words, the 
poorer the fare, the simpler the life; the less 
luxury indulged in, the more probability that a 
wise choice will be made. A life patterned after 
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the simplicity of Christ can never commit the 
folly of foregoing the great for the little, of giving 
up the permanent joy for the temporary pleasure. 
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Niagara Hushed. 


To awake from sleep to the consciousness of a 
great or unexplained noise is often appalling, but 
it may be no less fearful to awake to the conscious- 
ness of a sudden stillness where the ear has 
always been used to sound. One who from birth 





had been accustomed to the thunder of Niagara, 
| has lately told in a daily paper the story of the 
| morning, now fifty years ago, when the roar of 
| the cataract ceased, and a great stillness settled 
over the district. He says: 


I was born twenty-five years before, with the 
roar of Niagara in my ears, and had lived ever 
since within a mile of the cataract. 1 awoke that 
morning oppressed by a strange feeling, which 1 
found was caused by the astounding fact that the 
roar of a was gone. 

-My first thought was that I had become deaf 
in the night, but the sound of the ticking of a 
clock in the next room assured me that my hear- 
ing was not affected. The tumult of Niagara was 
stilled, and the unwonted silence was appalling. 

I hastily dressed and ran from the house. 
ople were hastening toward the falls 
to learn the cause of the alarming quietness. 
The sight was a strange one. Where the river 
had been was now a naked bed of ed black 
and slimy rock, and the nen ice over which it had 
hurled its waters was bare from shore to shore. 
Niagara was dry, or so nearly so that the sound 
of the water that fell over the rock was as the 
trickle of a brook. 

People from the Canada side walked along the 
edge of the precipice, and made their way nearly 
to Goat Island on the American side without 
wetting their feet. A number of ancient gun- 
barrels were found among the rocks of the river- 
bed above the rapids. People swarmed to see the 
strange — f 

This extraordinary condition of affairs contin- 
ued all ont When the people went to bed late 
that night iagara was still silent, but when they 
awoke the next morning the thunder of the falls 
was shaking the earth as usual, and the cataract 
had returned to its old habit. 

The power which had silenced pees was 
soon discovered. It was in March that the noise 
of the cataract ceased. The winter had been 
one of the coldest on record. Thick ice formed 
in Lake Erie. The_break-up came ar: 
Toward the end of March a stiff, northeasterly 
wind came up and broke the ice-fields, separating 
them from the shore and driving the ice-floes up 
the lake, piling them in great banks as they 
mov 


oved. 
Toward night, on March 30th, the wind changed 
suddenly to the opposite quarter and became a 
fierce gale. The surface of the lake was packed 
with miniature icebergs, and the storm hurled 
them back with such force that a great dam was 
formed at the head of Niagara River. 
This dam held back the water, and before long 
the river above the falls was drained, and by the 
t of the 3ist Niagara was silenced. For 
twenty-four hours its voice of thund hushed, 
but by the morning of April ist the ice-pack gave 
way under the _— of water, and the cataract 
reasserted itself. 


Scores of 
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Chinese Borrowing. 


Chinese butlers have a way, when their own 
supplies fall short, of borrowing from the neigh- 
bors. At least, this was a very common custom 
twenty-five years ago, and goods changed hands, 
over the garden wall, with astonishing celerity, 
the butlers, meantime, keeping a strict account. 
An American lady residing in China writes thus 
in the Atlantic. 


At the first large Ciger-penty to which I was 
invited—1 went as a bride—I found myself eating 
with my own brand-new knives, forks and spoons. 
I stared at them very hard; there could no 
mistake, for I could see the fresh monograms. 

I was dreadfully distressed, but did not dare 
say anything. hen I reached home | told my 
husband, rather tremblingly, for | was quite sure 
they had been stolen. 
mages. and said: - 

“Oh, you will get used to that soon, and when 
zou have too many guests you will find that, 

nstead of asking you to get more supplies, the 
butler will just rrow your neighbors’ and 
always make up the deficiency.” 

“And so it proved. I can well remember once, 
when my husband had asked eight guests in to 
dinner only half an hour before the usugl time 
(one for each of the delicious first spring snipe he 
had shot), that there appeared, later, a splendid 
roast leg of mutton as one of our courses. 

Now I knew we had no mutton, for earlier in 
the day the cook had been bewailing the non- 
arrival of the Shanghai steamer, by which it 
always came. Turning to the gentleman on my 
left, I asked, “Did your steamer come from 
Shanghai to-day ad 

“Yes; why?’ 

I looked down to the other end of the table 
where a | husband was carving the unexpected 
treasure-trove with very evident enjoyment. - 

“Well, ours did not,” said I, “and yet —” 

He caught sight of the mutton. “Oh!” he 
laughed. “I suppose that is mine. No doubt 
yours will come to-morrow, and probably be 
much better; so I shall be the gainer this lime, 
and enjoy it all the more.” 


‘Oo my amazement he only 
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For the Children. 


In Osaka is the famous temple Tenndji, the 
most remarkable part of which, to Western eyes, 
is its bell-tower, a two-story, Chinese-looking 
structure, where there is a bell called the Indé-no- 
Kané, or Guiding Bell, because its sound is 
supposed to guide the ghosts of children through 
the dark. Says Lafcadio Hearn: 


The lower chamber of the bell-tower is fitted up 
as a chapel, and as | stopped before the entrance 
to observe the image in the shrine, 1 suddenly 
became aware of the unfamiliar, the astonishing. 

On shelves and stands at either side of the shrine, 
and above it and below it and beyond it, were 
ranged hundreds of childrén’s mortuary tablets, 
and with them thousands of toys—little horses 
and dogs and cows, and warriors and drums and 
trumpets and pasteboard armor and wooden 
swords, and dolls and kites, and masks, and mon- 
keys, and models of boats, and baby tea-sets 
and baby furniture—toys modern and toys of a 
forgotten fashi ys lated through 
centuries, toys of whole generations of dead 
children. 

From the ceiling and close to the entrance 
hung a heavy bell-rope, nearly four inches in 
diameter and of many colors—the rope of the 
Indé-no-Kané. And that rope was made of the 
bibs of dead children—yellow, blue, scarlet, poe 
bibs, and bibs of all intermediate shades. The 
ceiling itself was invisible, hidden by hundreds of 














tiey dresses suspended there—the dresses of dead 
children 


Little boys and girls, kneeling or playing on the 
matting beside the priest, had brought toys with 
them to be deposited in the chapel before the 
tablet of some lost brother or sister. Every 
moment some bereaved father or mother would 
come to the door, pull the bell-rope, throw some 
copper money on the matting and make a prayer. 
Each time the bell sounds some little = is 
believed to hear, perhaps even to find its way 
back for one more look at loved toys and faces. 

The clanging of the bell, the — humming of 
the sues voice reciting the service, the tinkle 
of falling coin, the sweet, heavy smell of incense, 
the passionless, golden beauty of the Buddha in 
his shrine, the colored radiance of the toys, the 
shadowing of the baby dresses, the variegated 
wonder of that bell-rope of bibs, the happ 
won my oo of the little folks at play on the floor—all 

e for me an experience of weird pathos never 

to be forgotten. 
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The Birds that Say “ Good-By.” 


Across the cotton-field the notes 
Jome to my alien ear, 
Well flute the little feathered throajs— 
ow musically clear 
speak, the unseen birds, 
z aeey fits their cry 
With plaintive yet with hopeful words: 
“Good-by!” they call, “ Good-by! 
Hurry back!” 


Who are you, little feathered friends ? 

I catch no glimpse o ngs, 

Yet when the clustered pine-bough bends, 

Or wild garland swings, 

Among the flowers, among the tall, 
corn-stalks, brown and dry, 

I hear the soft, unceasing call, 

“Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 

Hurry back!” 


When I have donned my pilgrim shoon 
And passed, as ~—— do, 
This golden Southern afternoon 
My dreams will bring anew: 
The far-off ping woods I shall see 
Against the blue, blue sky; 
cross the cotton-field to me 
The birds will call * Good-by! 
Hurry back!” 





FRANCIS BARINE. 
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No Call. 


At a meeting of doctors recently, a well-known 
Brooklyn physician, so prosperous that he can 
afford to tell a joke against himself, related the 
story of his first cal! by telephone. 


The telephone was a new invention when I 
started to work up a practice, said the speaker, 
and in the back parlor of my father’s house, where 
I established my office, a ’phone was the first bit 
of furniture I putin. It got to be a standing joke 
with the family at the breakfast-table to ask how 
many telephone calls I had had in the night. 

Late one night in January I was awakened b 
a furious ringing. As the bell kept right on, 
made up my min t it had been ringing for a 
jong ae, and that the telephone girl had become 
mpatient. 

isions of a call to a house where ‘there had 
been a murder, or a tenement-house fire with 
great loss of life, flitted across my brain, and 
without adorning myself with clothing enough to 
keep me from atta chilled I hustled down- 
stairs, grabbed the telephone-bell, rang a reply 
and asked what was wanted. 

To my surprise it was some time before I 
received a reply, and when it came it was to the 
effect that there had been no call. 

Meanwhile, the chair was becoming colder 
every minute, and I was getting more impatient. 
The girl at the other end of the phone and I had 
an animated conversation. It was before tele- 
phone managers had laid down orders against 
strong language, and I said a few things about 
lazy and incompetent girls employed by the tele- 
phone company. 

The wire was cut off with alacrity at the other 
end, and I went back to bed half-frozen. 

At breakfast I told the — of my experience 
with the telephone girl, and laid stress on her 
incompetency and_ stupidity. Instead of giving 





ad eupoctet, the old folks | } 


me the s 
looked at eath other and laughed. 


I told them that I did not see anything to laugh 


at, and that they wouldn’t, either, if they had got | ), 


up at two o’clock in the morning, and not half 
dressed. Ann, the cook, who was also the wait- 
ress, just then entered the dining-room and heard 
the last words. 

“An’ what toime was it, docther, when you got 
up?” she asked. 

“Two o’clock,” I said. 

“Sure, docther,” she said, “that was the toime 
my allarum clock wint off onixpicted.” 


——2t0e——"—" 


Pets ot the Navy. 


There are enough pets of various kinds serving 
as “mascots” in American war-ships to stock a 
good-sized menagerie. According to the sailors’ 
superstition, the crew of a man-of-war would not 
be complete without such a mascot, and since 
pets are allowed on board only with the formal 
consent of the captain, they may be said to be 
regularly in commission. 


Even at the time of the disaster of the Maine 
says the New York World, her pets were not 
forgotten. The Maine carried a dog and three 
cats, one of them the senior cat in the United 
States navy. Two of the cats, which had been 
bought in Cuba, perished with the ship, but old 
Tom utilized his nine lives and survived, as did 
the captain’s — 

Tom was born thirteen years — in the Brooklyn 
navy-yard, and been in active service ever 
since. At the time of the disaster he was sleepin 
ag three decks down, or a distance o 
nearly thirty feet below the upper deck. The 
‘orce of the explosion was so great that Tom was 
literally fired through these three decks, and 
came down unharmed. 

In the confusion of that awful night Tom was 
lost sight of, but the next morning he was -discoy- 
ered crying pitifully, crouched on the part of the 
wreck which remained above water. He was 
first discovered by Commander Wainwright, who 
hastened to take him off in a boat and remove 
him to the Fern, where the sailors received him 
as an old friend. 

The other survivor of the Maine was Captain 
— little pug dog, Peggy. Peggy was 
asleep in the captain’s stateroom when the explo- 
sion occurred, and was forgotten by her owner in 
the confusion which followed. 

The ship was in complete darkness, but Peggy 
managed to find her way to the deck, and when 
the captain’s boat was finally lowered in the midst 
of the shrieks of the dying, the roaring of the fire 
and all the confusion, Peggy was found standing 
at the place she had been taught to take when 
that particular boat was to be lowered. 

In some ways the most remarkable of all these 
mascots is the goat, Billy, now on the cruiser 
New York. Billy has served for more than fifteen 
years, and takes an active part in the life of the 





ship. The custom of decorating the uniforms of | 


old sailors with enlistment stripes has been | esculent. 3. Ran, sum—ransom. 4. True, sey 
extended to Billy, and he now wears five stripes, | trousseau. 
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pm stripe representing three years of honorable 
service. 

He wears these when on dress parade attached 

to a belt of navy-blue cloth, which buttons over 
his back. In summer, when on dress parade, he 
= a white duck belt decorated with gold 
str s. - 
Blily always marches in parade with the same 
company, aNd is always at his post throughout 
the most complicated naval manceuvres. HH; 
never makes a mistake in finding his own boat 
and no one on board is more prompt in respondiny 
to the various orders. ; 

Another celebrated goat is “Billy the Terror, 
which makes his home on the monitor Terro, 
This goat seems to be happy on the limited dec\ 
space of the monitor, where he frequently live- 
for weeks at a time without going ashore. 

These little mascots have curious ways 0/ 
making themselves at home. One of the cats 
which sails with the Minnesota often crawls into 
the pan mouth of one of the cannon. Sh 
has found from experience that this is a ver) 
— place for an uninterrupted nap, and whe) 
the gun is not wearing its canvas cover, she i. 
usually to be found there. 


—- 0 


Israel Putnam’s Exploit Matched. 


A brave deed, in order to be handed down 1: 
posterity, must be fortunate in the place, tim: 
and circumstances of its occurrence, and also i) 
its historian. An Idaho paper records in a fey 
words an exploit which seems to reveal an intr 
pidity quite equal to that shown in the repute: 
entrance of the wolf’s cave at Pomfret by Israc! 
Putnam; but the incident appears so ordinary to 
the Idaho paper that it does not even put oi 
record the name of the young man who was the 
hero of the adventure. 


However, it records the name of Charies Lock 
erman, who shot the mountain-lion after the other 
man had smoked it out of its cage—which seems 
to be much the less important part of the achieve. 
ment. 

It seems that near Pearl, in Boise County, 
Idaho, a mountain-lion, shown to be of great size 
by its trail, was tracked to a cave by Charles 
Lockerman, who had two or three men with him. 

Then the question rose, How was the cougar to 
be got out of the cave? 

“One of the men with Lockerman”—so the hero 
is designated—volunteered to enter the cave, 
light a fire, creep out, and leave the animal to be 
smoked out, so that Lockerman could shoot him. 

Now a mountain-lion of full size is quite as 
formidable as a wolf, and to enter the cave with 
him must be as great an achievement as that 
which is legendary concerning Israel Putnam. 
But this anonymous person did not hesitate. At 
the risk of encountering the wild beast, he took 
some brush and some matches, crept into thie 
cave, made a fire, and crept out again. 

Soon the smoke filled the eave; soon also the 
mountain-lion, snarling, came bounding out. 
Lockerman was ready, and a ball from: his rifle 
aid the creature low. It was measured, and 
ound to be seven feet in length. 
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It Looked Bad. 


A certain young lady, against whom appear- 
ances certainly looked dark, once had an amusing 
experience of unjust judgment. She went out 
on a stormy day, and was unfortunate enough to 
have her umbrella turned inside out. Her two 
sisters were equally unlucky, and on the following 
day the young lady volunteered to take the three 
umbrellas to be repaired. 


Promising to call for them before she returned 
home in the afternoon, she went about her busi 
ness, part of which was to do some shopping ii) a 
large city establishment. On rising to leave the 
shop, she mechanically put out her hand to take 
ssession of an umbrella that was close by. It 
looked like her own, and for the moment she had 
forgotten the accident. She was soon brought to 
her senses. 

“That is my umbrella,” said a sharp voice at 
her side, and a hand was laid on her arm to detain 





er. 
Apologizing for her thoughtlessness, she left 
the shop, did the rest of her business, and called 
for her umbrellas. In the street-car she met a) 
indignant pair of eyes. Where had she seen them 





before? hey scanned first her face, and then 
| the burden she carried. “Three of them!” mut- 
| tered the owner of the eyes, and it was evident 
|that she referred to the umbrellas, “Three! 
She’s din no bad the day.” 

| As she -— she grasped her own umbrella 
| tightly, and moved farther away from the dan- 
| gerous young lady. The color came into the 
cheeks of the latter. The speaker was her friend 
of the morning, and she evidently believed that 
the umbrellas had been stolen from - different 
establishments in the city. And the worst of it 
was, it looked as if it might be so. 


———————~o > —_—_ 


Simple Basutos. 


In Mrs. Barkly’s account of life at a frontic: 
military post in Basutoland, South Africa, sbe 
tells how she built up a medical practice among 
the natives: 


Fortunately, as it turned out, we had brought 
with us medical books and a good medicine-chest, 
so that my fame as a og J doctor soon spread 
round the district, and at last such crowds came 
for English medicines that I had far more than 
I could do. When I came out in the morning. | 
always found rows of natives sitting on tbe 
ground. dressed in skins, and each holding a fow! 

offer me as a fee in payment for my doctorilig. 
At one time I had about two hundred fowls. 

Of course I ventured to give only mild dosvs, 
and one of the doctors up-country told me that it 
was always safe to give a native a good dose 0! 
alap to begin with; it never hurts him! ‘Tie 

asutos were much delighted with pills, and tlicy 
also liked a large bottle of medicine, but wire 
not particular as to the contents. 

I gave the Basuto ladies various little thinss, 
chiefly large blue beads, which they liked v«'y 
much. One said, through the interpreter, © \0 
doubt these are what the Queen of Engla!id 
always wears; we are very proud to have |e 
same!” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Inverse—in verse. Manage—man age. Asi 
nine—asinine. Bearing—be a ring. Art if ic:— 
artifice. Cast or oil—eastor oil. Block head 
blockheads. Heal thy—healthy. 

2. Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate, te. 

8.1. Bar. 2. Print. 3. Switch. 4. Thimble 





4. Spring, bring, wing, sing, thing, cling, fli: 5 
swing, string, ring, sting, wring. 
5. 1. Ant, eel, ope—antelope. 2. 8S, cue, leni— 
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Tue War Inquiry.—The President expe- 
rienced unusual difficulty in making up the 
commission to investigate the administration of 


the War Department. Of the nine at first 
appointed, seven declined, for business or other 
reasons. The two who accepted were Major- 
General Grenville M. Dodge, who is to -be 
president of the commission, and Col. James A. 
Sexton of Illinois. To these have been added 
Capt. E. P. Howell of Georgia; Major-General 
J. M. Wilson, chief of engineers of the United 
States army; Col. Charles Denby of Indiana, 
formerly minister to China; ex-governors Urban 
A. Woodbury of Vermont and James A. Beaver 
of Pennsylvania; Major-General Alexander 
McDowell MeCook (retired); and Dr, Phineas 
S. Conner of Cincinnati. All of the commis- 
sioners, with the exception of Doctor Conner, 
are veterans of the Civil War. Captain Howell | 
fought on the Confederate side. | 





THe DESIRES OF THE FILIPINOS. — The 
so-called Philippine National Assembly, which | 
recently met at Malolos, not far from Manila, to | 
consider the future government of the islands, 
voted to make three requests of the United 
States: First, to recognize the independence of 
the islands; second, to establish a protectorate 
over them in their external relations, and to 
secure from other powers a recognition of their 
independence; and third, to appoint a joint com- 
mission of Americans and Filipinos to arrange 
details. The assembly was convoked by Agui- 
naldo, the insurgent leader. It is not clear how 
far it represented the real position of the natives. 
Aguinaldo has sent two delegates to this country | 
to present these requests. 

RivaL CLAIMS ON THE NILE.—Soon after | 
General Kitchener routed the dervishes at 
Omdurman and occupied that place and Khar- 
tum, a report reached him that a French 
expedition had raised the flag of France at 
Fashoda, about four hundred miles to the south, 
up the White Nile. General Kitchener sent an 
armed force to Fashoda and demanded the with- 
drawal of the French, but Major Marchand, in 
command, refused to leave save under orders 
from his government. The French cdaim is 
understood to be that the Egyptian government 
relinquished its claim to this district years ago, | 
and that it was “derelict” territory, subject to 
occupation by any one; while the English insist 
that the Egyptian government never gave up 
its rights there. 





AN OVERTURN IN CHINA.—Kwangsu, the 
Emperor of China, a young man of twenty-seven, 
has abdicated, apparently under compulsion, in 
favor of the empress dowager, who was in control 
of the government before he assumed it in 1889. 
This overturn was caused by the emperor’s 
attempt to institute radical reforms, which were 
distasteful to the ruling classes. As to internal 
affairs, the return of the empress dowager points 
to a stubborn opposition to progress; and as to 
external relations, it is interpreted as evidence of 
the growing influence of Russia. ‘The emperor’s 
chief counsellor, when the change took place, 
fled for his life and was received on board a 
British steamer. me 

A REVISION OF THE DREYFUS CASE was 
ordered by the French cabinet September 26th, 
all the ministers being present. All the docu- 
ments in the case were sent to the court of 
cassation, which in France is the supreme court 
of appeal. In the case of Colonel Picquart, an 
officer who testified in favor of Dreyfus at the 
Zola trial, the French military authorities have 
proceeded very much as in the case of Dreyfus 
himself. They have removed him to a military 
prison, and have refused access to him by any of 
his friends, including his counsel. 


DEATH OF THomAS F. Bayarp.— The 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, one of the most distin- 
guished of American statesmen, died September 


28th, at the age of 69. Mr. 
\ Bayard was United States 
{Senator from Delaware from 
eahig| 1869 to 1885, an office which his 
» = grandfather, father and uncle 
i had previously filled. He was 
; AAG Secretary of State in President 
Ae Cleveland’s first cabinet; and 
minister (afterward ambassa- 

THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


dor) to England during Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration. He 
was one of the most influential Democratic 
leaders, and his ability and integrity won for 
him the respect of men of all parties. 
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-OTHER RECENT DEATHS.—Queen Louise, 
wife of Christian IX., King of Denmark, and 


mother of Alexandra, the Princess of Wales, | 
Marie Dagmar, widow of the Tsar Alexander | 
of Russia, and Wilhelm who, under the title | 


IIL, 
of Georgios I., reigns as King of Greece; William 
W. Eaton, formerly United States Senator from 
Connecticut; Richard Maleolm Johnston, well 
known as a writer of stories of Southern life. 
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Baker's Teas, KEtc., or_ sell 
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W.G.Baker, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Parker Pen (o., 90 Mill St., Gancaviile, W 
The largest bona fide mfrs. of fountain pens in the world. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
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A GREAT HELP IN SEWING. 


Attach the “H. & M.” Com- 
bination Thimble 
and Spool Holder to your table, 
lapboard or sewing machine. 
Lightens the task of sewing. 
Invaluable to every woman 
Handsomely nickelplated. Price 
by mail 25c, Stamps taken. Booklet 
free. Agts. wanted. Buebel & Manger, 

293 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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** Just Like Cream.’’ 
Its soft, abundant lather has a 


Refreshing, Beautifying 


effect on the skin. 


It is delicately perfumed and carefully 


MEDICATED. 


Sample cake mailed to any address for 2 cents. 
Fuil-sized cake, 15 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT L, 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 








no ™m ‘ee use 
SA whee! to rider agents. EARN A BICYCLE 
working for us. Write at once for our wondertui offer. 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago. 





LARKIN 
SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Youth’s Companion, Sept. 22. 





STARVING 


in the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or if 
they do have an appetite and eat what they re- 
quire it does them no good, because the stomach 
does not digest it and the fermenting mass of 
food becomes a source of disease, of headache, 





MR. JUDSON A. STANION. 


sleeplessness, languor and the thousand and one 


symptoms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great church and Sunday-school 
worker and president Christian Endeavor Union, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“TI have had to be extremely careful what I 
ate. Many things were indigestible, and after a 
hearty dinner I could searcely keep awake. I 
never have been sick in bed, but have had a great 
deal of inconvenience from indigestion. Since I 
learned of the merits of Stuart’s Tablets I keep 
them in my desk or carry them in my pocket, and 
find that I can eat anything at all without discom- 
fort. They were recommended to me by a friend 
who is enthusiastic in their praise. I cannot 
afford to be drowsy after lunch, and find these 
tablets just the thing to assist digestion and keep 
all my faculties wide-awake.” Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets promptly relieve and cure all forms 
of indigestion. They have done it in thousands 
of cases and will do it in yours. The reason is 
simple. They digest the food whether the stom- 


ach works or not, and that’s the whole secret. | 


At all druggists, 50 cents a box. For book on 
stomach diseases giving valuable advice address, 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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* Wat tch for selling 48 
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books ; 
Camera, Knives and 


books. 


ou 
a You don’t pay for it ‘until 
sell it. Read = special cash 
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KUPONBLOO CO., Dept. 2, 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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FastBlack Linings-Willnot Crock 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Dress LININGS ana 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 











Dress Foundations 

















Play Brings Wisdom 


Recreation and knowledge result eve playing educa- 
tional games. Facts learned in playi ng them are not 
forgotten. Fireside Games Feach geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, literature, art, natural science, etc. 
Interesting and entertaining. (SOLD BY DEALERS.) 
Ove Union, Strance Preorte, Witp Animas, Waits 
Squapron, OAK Leaves, MAPLe 'Grov: #, CuestNut Burrs 
Tue Pines, Porpu.ation, Fiaas, FRraction-Piay, IN Tue 
Wurrx-Hovsr, In Castie-Lanp, NATIONALITIES, FIRESIDE 
Avrnors, Youre Fo.ks’ AutHors, MAYFLOWER, 25c. each ; 
Artists, Ivy Drxiz-Lanp, Poems, Yeu OWSTONE, 35c. each. 
ProcresstveE Ni.ox, for social entertainments, chil- 
dren’s parties, etc.; cards for 4 tables or 16 players. 35c. 
SPECIA We Senp Free to intro- 
some illustrated booklet 
“Education by Play,” list 
of games and a coupon 
ment of a sample game at your gente 8, or remit to us full 
ow of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, 
oklet and list. Address Department B, 


duce our games a hand- 
OFFE R jood for 10c. in part pay- 
THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0 
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ever saw or heard of, and equal to any 
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Soe a agent our special offer price, 
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18 om e, pote from heavy waterproof, 
tan or, genuine Davis Covert cloth: extra, 
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MAKING FLAGSTAFFS BY MACHINERY.— 
The vast number of small staffs now required 
for flags are now cut out of the board; they are 
no longer made one at a time by the turning 


process. A board is fed intoa machine. Revolv- 
ing cutters working at right angles to the length 
of the board cut out grooves on each side, leaving 


semicireular projections between the grooves. | 
The grooves come directly opposite each other, | 
and as the board leaves the machine it appears | 


as a set of parallel flagpoles, each pair of the 
semicircular projections giving together the con- 
tour of a circle. 


Pies Vicrorious Over A PytTHon.—An 
interesting battle was recently witnessed by Mr. 
Ernest Hose in the jungle at Tambak in Borneo. 
A young pig had been seized by a python which 
was rapidly strangling it, when its cries brought 


to its assistance about twenty of its comrades, | 


‘The pigs immediately made a combined assault 
upon the monstrous snake, goring it with their 
tusks, and keeping up the attack so boldly and 
vigorously that the python at length dropped its 
victim and tried to run away. Thereupon Mr. 
Hose took a part in the battle and sueceeded in 
killing the snake. 


A QvurEER LiGHTHOUSE.—On Armish Rock 
in the Hebrides a lighthouse without any light 
has been established. It is some five hundred 
feet from shore. On the shore a light is estab- 
lished, and its rays are projected to the structure 
on the rock. There they are received by a mirror 
which reflects them in the desired direction. 

Grooming Horses BY ELECTRICITY.— 
The electric current is now applied to operating 
horse-grooming machinery, less than three 
minutes being sufficient for going over an animal. 
Horse-clippers can also be operated by electric 
power at high speed., 

SHots WASTED IN BATTrLE.—The Scien- 
tific American makes a computation based 
upon official reports of the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet off Santiago, which shows that 


out of 6,000 shots fired from our ships, probably | 


not more than 180 hitthe mark. In other words, 
only about three shots in a hundred were effective. 
Yet American gunners have been universally 
complimented upon the accuracy of their shoot- 
ing. One difficulty was, that on account of the 
clouds of smoke, the enemy’s ships could only 
be seen by glimpses. 


number of hits. The deduction drawn from 
these facts is that in the future, war-ships should 
carry as many rapid-firing guns as possible, and 
that the calibre of the larger guns should be 
reduced. 


ANGORA’S SILKY Fur.—A recent writer on 
the Angora goat calls 
attention to the fact that 


possesses some remark- 
able peculiarity causing 
the development of a 
silky coat on animals of 
various kinds. Not only 
the famous goats, which 
produce mohair, are thus 
furnished, but a similar 
tendency is exhibited 
among such animals as 
cats and greyhounds living in the same country. 

How PLAnts IRRIGATE THEMSELVES.— 
An English writer on natural history, the Rev. 
A. S. Wilson, shows how plants have two 
principal methods of drainage, and these are 
illustrated by the accompanying pair of cuts 
copied from Knowledye. When the foliage 





slopes outward it carries the rain away from the 
trunk of the plant or tree, and this is called 
Among the trees which 


centrifugal irrigation. 
possess this kind of 
drainage are the 
birch, the maple, the 
horse - chestnut, the 
poplar, the ash, the 
lime and the pear. 
On the other hand palms and bananas, tulips, 
hyacinths, turnips, and most plants with tufted 
foliage, are drained by the centripetal system, 

e., the slope of the leaves and stems is such 
that the rain-water is led inward toward the 
trunk. In the first-mentioned plants the roots 
extend far out in every direction; in the others 
the root runs deeply into the ground, and does not 
Spread widely. 





ELECTRICITY IN THE TYROL.—The romantic 
towns of Bozen and Meran, admired by all trav- 
ellers in the Tyrolean mountains, have recently 
been furnished with an abundance of electric 
power supplied by the River Etsch, which rises 
high among the peaks. The water is led through 
tunnels and conduits to a system of six turbines 
having a thousand horse-power each. Dynamos 
ae driven by the turbines, and the currents thus 
Scnerated are carried by overhead wires three 
miles to Meran and twenty-two miles to Bozen. 
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AND EARN Bicycles, Dinner and Tea) 
Sets, Silverware, and hundreds of other | 
Premiums by selling our Teas, Coffee, 
Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cold Cream. 
E Send for our Price-List and 
170-page Premium List. We prepay | 
freight and allow time to deliver || 
goods before paying for them. | 
aa Cash mmission selling | 
rt goods without Premiums. 
me ONDON TEA COMPANY, 
198 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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and the Biage Springs open and is locked and cannot | 


«the Button” 


| 
| | 
lose till you “Press the Button.’ 


PRESS BUTTON KNIFE. | 


COMPANION. 





vee 
pvGU CAN OBTAIN 





|| right. 
|| the color was thin and the taste sort of watery 
|| without much character. 
|| cook declared she 
|| closer questioning 


|; then it should continue 
|| minutes to bring out 
| food-value. 


1] champions of it. 


|| from the first trial, when the 





The reports also show that | 
the larger the guns were the smaller was the 


the climate of Angora | 


Best English Steel Blades. 
loid and Ebony Handles. Made to last a lifetime. 
to see the Press Button Kuives. If 
have them we will send a Two-Bladed 


| but Pearl, for $1.00, Pearl $1.50, but try the dealer first. 
PRESS BUTTON KNIFE CO., P. 0. Box 96, NEW YORK. 


Stag, Shell, Ivory, Cellu 
Ask 
your dealer don’t | 
Cnife,any Handle 








4 may have 
had a good lamp, good 
chimney and good oil— 


but it did mot have the 


“Marshall .W IC K 


Process” 


We want to send you a booklet and free sample of our 
“Brown Wick” w will not clog or creep. 
Endorsed by the Standard Oil Co. 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater 
manufacturers, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


New Jersey Wick Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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Witt Dye 


Aay Articte of Clothing 
From Feathers to Stockings 
Ribbons, feathers, neckties, shirt 
waists, or heavy cloaks, dresses, and 
shawls can be dyed at home with 
Diamond Dyes so that they will look 
like new. Try a package of the Dia- 
mond, and see what a bright, beautiful, 
non-fading color it will make, with but 
little trouble. 
4e3-Direction Book for Home Dye-z 


ing Free to any address. WELLS, 
RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








| $1.00 sent 


| freight 
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THE FAMOUS 


Queen Quality Shoe 
For Women. Price $3.00. 

In presenting “Queen Quality” 
we have placed before the 
Women of America a shoe 

of exceptional value for $3.00. 


Highest Quality 
Of Material and Workmanship. 


.) Made in thirty styles suitable 
for dress, home or 
outing. 

For retaining their shape 
and fitting where others fail, 
they have no equal. 








street, 


EVERY PAIR. 


Foer¢erer’s Vici Kid 
used exclusively. 


| 
| 
Lf your dealer hasn't them send for Free Cata- | 





logue and where to buy them. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 


ton, Mass. 














US ONE DOLLAR Mention Youth's Com- 
penn and we will send 
325-Ib. new 1899  atea? RESERVOIR 
‘00D K STO by freight C.O.D., subject 
to examination. Examine it'at your freight depot and 
if found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stove bargain you 
eversaw or heard 
of, pay the 
freight agent 
our SPECIAL 


SEND | 


you this 
COAL AND 




























13 
less the 


with order, 
or $12.00 and 


charges. 
This stove 
is size No. 8, 
oven is 16% x 
18X11, top is 42 
x23; madefrom 
best pig iron, extra large flues, heavy covers, heavy 
linings and grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamentations and 
trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish porcelain 
lined reservoir, handsome large ereampontes base. Best 
coal burner , and we furnish F. an extra wood 
gta making ita perfect wi E ISSUE A BIND- 
with every stove and guarantee safe 
,~ bi to your saliroadl station. Your local dealer would 
charge you $25.00 for such a ores —_ by is ny 

about $1.00 for each 500 miles. $10 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
STOVE CATALOGUE. 


I | Address SEAMS, ROEBUCK & CO, (inc), Chicago. 
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PERFECTLY 
PALATABLE 


We bespeak for this Biscuit a sim- 


ilar popularity as that gained 
by our famous ‘ Butter 


Thin’? Wafer. 


The 
New YOUR GROCER 
can fe them from any branch 


Health National Biscuit C 
of the Nationa sc 0. 
Biscuit ua lor Free Sample Address, 


SNELL BAKERY, 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


says: 
ard authority.” 


DICTIONARY 


STTTTrPrPPPr 


|e» SY 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
“I commend it to all as the one great stand- 


t excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; 
méthods of indicating pronunciation ; 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, ete., sent on application. 


. & C; Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


in effective 
in terse and 
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DON’T LIKE IT 


WHEN MADE IN A WRONG WAY. 

“T wish you would say to the people some day 
that I don’t believe more than half those who try 
Postum, the health coffee, for the first time get it 


In my family, the first time it was served 


Come to inquire, the 
had boiled it 15 minutes, but 
developed that she had it on 
the stove just 15 minutes. 

“It requires atime before boiling commences, 
actual boiling full 15 
the delicious flavor and 
So the next morning we tried it 
again and had it boiled properly, then it came on 
with the deep rich brown color of fine coffee. I 
| drank my coffee with cream and sugar, and 
| Postum hit my taste exactly. Now we are daily 
etc of Postum, the food drink, and stanch 
But if we had formed an opinion 
fault was entirely 


our own, we would have condemned it, and been 


denied the use of a beverage we prize most highly 
and which is helping us physically as well as 
adding to our table comforts.” 





1* IS the little things that make an im- 
pegesion, the tack you step on, a freck- 
fed nox, or a bietch or pimple on the 
cheek. Not every «ne can be beautiful, 
but the plsinest fac, is mad- attractive by 
a clear, pure skin 


MILK WEED CREAM 
is the skin food that gets to the very root 
of al! skin difficulties, It cares, The result 
a perfect skin,a charming face. Price 50 cta, 
at druggists or by mail.Send stamp for sample 


Fred’k F. Ingram & Co,, 68 Tenth St., Detroit, 


Enameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
Shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form, No 
other has so large a sale. 




















J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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Ibe you only find dandruff on the clothes, or 


has the hair already begun to fall? 


'Coke Dandruff Cure 


$1 a Bottle at Druggists, or by Express Prepaid. 


Saves the hair because it cures the scalp disease which 
destroys the heaviest, handsomest growths. It causes 
all dandruff to disappear, and thick, soft, strong growths 
to replace thinned, loosened hair, no matter how severe 
the case, of how long standing, or what remedies may 
have failed. 


Booklet and name of nearest dealer Free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated week 
aper " 


eight pages. Its subscription price 5 4 
1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single wookly tees of the peoce. 2 All | 

additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for gi. 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be eons by each oi. 

erfber @ directly to this office. e do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for MT. of subscrip- | 
ions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Tho be made in e Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an xpress Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
o renew subse riptions. eRenewale of subscriptions 
to the Companion by t payment of money to 
strangers should not be ‘made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Roston, Mass. 








THE DRY AIR OF HOUSES IN WINTER. 
BL. 


ANY persons are puzzled to 
notice that while in summer 
they are comfortable, even 
while sitting out-of-doors, in 
a temperature of seventy 
degrees or less, they fre- 
quently find the same tem- 
perature insufficient indoors 
in winter, notwithstanding | , 
they are then much more 
warmly dressed. 

The fact is that the moisture or dryness of the 
air greatly affects the sensible temperature— 
the temperature, that is, as it seems to be. In the 
deserts of Arabia, where the air is at once 
extremely hot and extremely dry, the winds are 
often unpleasantly cold. 

Hot, dry air has the quality of absorbency in a 
very high degree. The heated arid winds from 
the Sahara are said to absorb the waters of the 
Mediterranean like a sponge, and at the same 
time the rapid evaporation cools the surface of 
the water. 

The air from furnaces and steam-pipes, if unduly 
dry, absorbs moisture from whatever surface it 
touches. By virtue of its absorbency the surface 
of the body, and in greater degree the membrane 
lining the nose, throat and bronchial tubes, suffer 
from the rapid evaporation of moisture, and lose 
heat in the process. 

Experiments by different observers have demon- 
strated a marked difference between the actual 
and the sensible temperatures of rooms heated by 
furnaces and steam-pipes without the addition of 
moisture artificially introduced. Frequently a 
difference of at least twenty degrees has been 
noticed. A hygrometer, moistened to the same 
degree as the average human skin, has repeatedly 
shown a temperature many degrees below the 
actual air temperature, both in public buildings 
and in private houses, 

In winter the warmth of the kitchen is often 
more grateful than that of other rooms in which 
the temperature is as high, but in which there is 
no steaming teakettle to moisten the air. 

There is no question regarding the baneful 
influence of hot, dry air in the production of 
catarrhal conditions of the nose, throat and 
bronchial tubes. It has been suggested that 
diphtheria owes in part its common occurrence to 
the present imperfect methods of heating school- 
houses. The dryness of the air produces a condi- 
tion of the throat upon which the disease is easily 
engrafted. 

An easy method of furnishing moisture consists 
in the conduction of a thin stream of steam into 
the heated air. This may be done by exposing 
wide vessels filled with water in the air-boxes of 
furnaces, or by more elaborately planned sprays, 
made effective by the introduction into the hot 
air pipes of evaporative surfaces composed of 
cotton fibre. 


. 
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SKATES OF GLASS. 


Cinderella’s glass slipper bids fair to become 

something more than a myth, though the modern 
Cinderella will need no fairy godmother to furnish 
her with a coach in which to reach home swiftly. 
Her slippers will answer the purpose. 
- The modern Cinderella’s glass slipper is a skate, 
of which the upper part resembles a slipper, open 
behind, with a split “lace-up” heel-cap. The Age 
of Steel describes this new skate as a skate of 
glass, hardened by a recent process to the con- 
sistency of steel. Every part of the skate is of 
glass, from the slipper-like upper to the glittering 
blade. 

It is asserted that the glass blades are much 
more slippery than steel ones, and that they will 
run almost as well over rough, snow-covered ice, 
as on @ smooth ice-sheet, and will also go easily 
over inequalities, twigs and other obstructions. 

They are made very sharp, and are so extremely 
hard that it is almost impossible to blunt them. 


7>—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


| variously colored. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


They are unlike steel skates, in that they never 
want grinding, and never rust. 

The new skates are as pretty as they are efficient. 
| They are very nearly transparent, and in some 
|eases the glass, while in the liquid state, is 
Several notable skaters are 


| said to have tested them, in every case with most 


| 


satisfactory results. So the pretty skates, with 


their sharp blades, will, in all probability, soon be | 


wl seen skimming over lakes and streams, and youths 








and maidens who long ago relegated the Cinderella 
story to the region of their childhood, will take a 
renewed interest in glass slippers. 


THE BRAVE JESTER. 


Lord Malmesbury used to relate a good story 
told him by one of Napoleon’s officers—an incident 
of the Peninsular campaign. 

The French officer was reconnoitering with three 


or four troopers when the 
young English officer similarly occupied, mounted 


came suddenly upon a | 





COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
“Brown's Camph Ss Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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bas “of all the e Boys’ Outfits sold in. America, a, this is the one one we 


recommend to readers of ' 


Delivered at an tradi Fre 
or Post-office in this country 8. 
Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 
made of good, strong, handsome 
‘ool Cassimeres. ii and Win- 

ter wei, =. 6 dark colors. Pat- 
ent waistbands. Extra patch- 
es and ‘buttons. Sizes, 4 to 16, 
OUR GUARANTEE. 

For four and a half years 
= have been selli 

wn good make of vs” 
Cloth ng direct to Com- 
PANION readers. More 
40,000 
trade 
© with us—two 
- and three 
boys insome 
of the fam- . 
ilies. In all 
these years, 
fn all hese 
| tr n all parts of the country, we have 
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than 


By the timely, 
habitual use of 


FRusifoam 


+4 





on a superb thoroughbred horse. St d by | 
the French colonel surrender, he quietly can- | 
tered away with a mocking smile on bis face. 


The Frenchman, who rode a heavy horse, pur- 
sued at full gallop. The Englishman allowe | 
to get quite close. Then kissing his —, 
leaving him behind, he shouted, pointing to “his 


horse, ‘‘A Norman horse, sir.’ 

Again the Frenchman pursued, threatening to 
shoot his enem : he did not surrender. He went 
so far as to point a pistol at him, but the weapon 
missed fire 

With a roar of Jaughter, the young Englishman 
shouted again, “ e¢ at Versailles, sir,” and 


| one the thoroughbred his head, was soon out 





of si 

It was most amusing to hear the old colonel tell 
this story and describe his rage, adding, however, 
that he had alw ays felt glad that he had not shot 
“the brave joker.’ 


ANTS AS SERVANTS. 


It is generally known that any small dead 
mammal or bird, when left near an ant-hill, will 
ultimately be found picked clean of flesh. The 
ants are clever and do their work quickly. It has 
been lately demonstrated that they can be made 
useful in the direction of skeletonizing specimens. 
Professor Bernard, so says Popular Science News, 
has been employing ants as his servants. 


While in Florida, he had a fox-squirrel thus 
skeletonized in a a single day > <a Re! agents 
employed were a 
is to kill his qpocinen, bind ‘t north ~ re in the 
position in which he wishes the skeleton to remain, 
and then place it near a group of ant-hills. The 
voracious ants do the rest. 

The Fennel requires careful watching, lest 

al di s should not be content 

with simply , ae the flesh, but should attack 

the carti _s that holds the bones. together. At 

mee right t the removes 

he specimen from the neighborhood of the ant- 

hills, Vind applies a preservative and hardening 
chemical to the cartilage. 








TELEGRAPH BLUNDERS. 


Two funny telegraph stories are printed by the 
Pittsburg Despatch on the authority of a former 
employé of the Western Union Company. 


He was receiving a despatch from Albany, in 
which the sender was not overeareful in the 
matter of spacing ue Jotets. Lawton the 
address as follows: “‘ A, Wing, room car agent, 
Central Depot, New York 

Be .. — came back with the marginal 

rt that there was no such person at the 
address named. The operator at Albany was 
called up, and explanations followed, in conse- 
quence of which the address was changed to 

drawing-room-car agent, Central Depot.” A 
still more absurd mistake was once made in the 
same offices when a telegram was received for 
“James W. Giles, pie clerk, Brooklyn nasty yard.” 
This was afterward amended to read, “Jamie es W. 
Gillespie, clerk, ap Navy-Yard.’ 





NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


Waiters in Parisian restaurants always have an 
answer ready. Zola, the novelist, had noticed 


this fact, and according to the London Figaro, | 


made use of it in perpetrating a joke. 


w me a sphinx 4 la Marengo,” he said to a 
waiter. 

“T am sorry to say they are out,” was the 
answer. 

“What, no more apeten” said Zola, in a tone 
of indignant surpr’ 

Th Ld waiter stepped. close to the chair and whis- 


pere 

“The truth is, we have some, monsieur, but I 
don’t care to serve them to you, as they are not 
quite fresh.” 


THINGS WERE DIFFERENT. 


A workingman with a dinner-pail in his hand 
came out of a little shop, and was met by a fellow- 
workingman. 

“Why, Jim,” exclaimed the newcomer, “you're 
working overtime now, aint you?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’m not. 

“Aint, you putting in over eight hours a day?” 


” 


“T thought eight hours was the union schedule?” 
remarke _ outsider. 

“Yes, bi ‘ou see I have bought the shop, and I 
want to 4 more than I did. 


GRAVEYARD LATIN. 


Ignorance is never shown more effectively than 
in an attempt to conceal it. 


A ntryee p wanieing about a cemetery, 

says Ha r, came upon a stone which 
bore the nscri ion, “Sie transit loria mundi.” 

at does that — he asked the sexton, 

who was at work near ay. 

uke not wishing to confess ignorance, 

replie 

“Well, it means that he was sick transiently, 
and went to glory Monday morning. 


“How can one tell whether or not a man has 
wheels in his head?” “By the spokes that come 
from his mouth, my boy.”—Judge. 


| less than a , complaints. Although we offer to 
freely refund money if desired, only five persons in all | 
| these thousands have wanted their money. With a 
record like that we can ve afford to say: “ Your m money | 
back if you'll take it. or send order an 
| remittance and the outfit twill be sg 5 tae —— | 


| Shaughnessy BroS., wow vor’ cy, Ny. 


the Perfect Liq- 
uid Dentifrice, 
the TEETH may 
be PRESERVED 
through life. 

There is great 
satisfaction in 
this habit. 


25 Cents 
AT ALL ORUGGISTS. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR 
SAMPLE VIAL. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CELEBRATED 
hOYT'S GERMAN 





“A PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


“A Breakfast 





The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 





‘Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 

























.- THERE ARE NO CLOAKS LIKE ... 


STEVENS CLOAKS 


OVER 100,000 SOLD LAST YEAR BY MAIL, THINK OF THAT 
RECORD AND SEND FOR ONE OF OUR NEW CATALOGUES — 
PARTLY PRINTED IN COLOR. THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICE 
GOVERNS THE SELLING OF OUR CLOAKS—IF YOU BUY OF 
STEVENS, QUALITY, ECONOMY AND STYLE GO HAND IN HAND. 

















| 


| 


| 


Send your name and address 
on a postal card for new 
fall Catalogue. The 
best guide to cloak- 
buying ever pub- 
lished. 


Our new fall catalogue 
delineates the coming 
styles in perfect har- 
mony with fashion’s 
most exacting 
demands. The 
new STEVENS 
styles are actu- 
ally more beau- 
tiful than ever 
before. 








owe 


STEVENS 
CLOAKS 


are superior to 
all others in 
material, style, 
fit, finish and 
workmanship. 


Send for new 
Catalogue. 


Your name on a 
postal card will 
bring a Catalogue 
by return mail. 


STEVENS CLOAKS 


always lay the highest de of workmanship, the finish in ev 
detail is equal to the best man-tailored work, the characteristics of 
the Stevens : les are never equalled by any other house in America. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


109, 111, 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 
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AMPS. 120 diff. Honduras, etc., 10c. Finest approval 
pa 60% com. F. Putney, Jr., Box $44 ¥, Providence, R. I. 
Stam mixed, including 100 different varieties. 
300 heents, COLUMBIAN ST. STAMP CO ., Arlington, Mass. 
100 rare China, Shanghai, an. 10c, ; 8 Samoa 

STAM unused,l0c. Est.1881. E.. ‘A Dresser,Salem, Mass. 


Taught yrastions 

and offices s bited 
with operators! 7h 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


The Revolving Cake Turner. itturms the cake. 


...— Agents selling 100 per day. 

























0. E. MICKEL, Mfr., 
14 Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 


MONUMENTS 


bl it 
DON’T filyow investigate. WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 


to suit all, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO Moss gaowIne. NO & nt gl 
CLEANIN CKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL a Drawer 838, prov cuay ll 


oe) 
One Dollar © 


buys a beautiful present for a aatie- 
man, for birthday, Xmas, philope 
a occasion—a pair of elegant ie silk 
strap 


NAME 
SUSPENDERS. 


Any name, motto, phrase or address 
(not to exceed thirty letters) woven 
in silk in each half of the suspender 
as the web is made — not stitched on. 4 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 

SAWYER & WOLF — 
Easthampton, Mass 
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Hale’s Cire” 





Read Dr. Jaeger's 
“Health ¢ Culture’ : 





THE YOUTH'S 










SETS: 
CORI. 


Send for 


-Sitl illustrated. 


press eh Catalogue. 


Boston Brancu.169 TREMONT ST. 















Old Grist Mill 


If 


Mocha and Java that you can scarcely tell the 

difference. 
Sold by all leading grocers. 

it at your grocer’s please let us know. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass 


Pa Says 


I mustn’t drink 
coffee ‘cause it 
will make me 
bilious,nervous, 
‘speptic! He 
says he knows 
because he has 
suffered this | 






mile 








FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


COMPANION. 


Ill. 








Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 





way himself, | 








Y but he says we| 
re can drink all | 
we want of | 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 
properly made it tastes so much like finest 


Boil Hard 3 to 5 Minutes. Not More. 
If you can’t get 











Send us tn name and the name ib address a your 
druggist and we will send youa 


50-CENT BOTTLE FREE. 


One bottle will not cure you but it will help you, : 


eS ye 


and you can then arrange for your drug; su 
ply you further. THE H. =. HALE CO 0: Hartford, Conk 4 
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White Enameled 
Metal, Brass Trim- , 


med in 3 ft., 3 ft. 6 
in., 4 ft., 4 ft: 6 in. 





widths. Also one best close-weave Wire ( 
Spring Mattress, for selling $12.00 worth of 


facaline Soap: 


Finest Toilet —. Made. » 
Or koe choice of a Couch, Morris Chair, Two 
v bn hes, Parlor Desk or Uphalstared Roc 
miums 8 shipped with sono. S0daysal- ‘ 
ae for remittance. Send post al for particulars. « 
fer New y Haven, Conn.  § 


a4 
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Some soaps do but little harm. 






OMS 


-ITALIAN- 


SAPSNE 


The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 








60 Minutes’ Time 


of any bright boy or girl, selling among 
their friends a small order of our Coffees, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Soaps, Etc., will 
secure this fine Express Wagon. . . 


It Doesn’t Cost You a Cent. 


The Wagon has Sliding Seat, Welded 
Steel Tires, Steel Axles, is all Hard 
Wood, Handsomely Finished, Wood 
Dasher, Whip Socket and Whip. 


We pay the express, — allow you time to deliver 
goods an d make collections. 


lilus. Catalogue Free, which gives full particulars. 


G. A. FOLSOM & COMPANY, 
Dept. Y, 192 Hanover Street, Boston. 














POTS, PANS, 
* WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 
ETC. 


MANUFACTURED 
Thos.Hersom & Co. "Now Bedford, Mass. 


emiums for Sapone Wra: Ts. 
Sor Premium lia, FREE 


We ive 








Q|| 
Some do much harm. There is 
one soap that does no harm. It 
i won’t shrink 
. 4 Y wool — won’t 
harm fine 
laces — won’t 
injure the 
skin. Make 
any test you 
will. There t 
is absolutely 


no harmful- 
» MY MAMA | WISH MINE . 
useo Had ness in 


WOOL SOAP 











IT SWIMS. 
Le 








Is easily jempeeal | ina 
few minutes and forms the best part of 
a good dinner. A one-pound can sells 
for 10 cents and when reduced with two 
parts water makes one quart of rich, 
nutritious soup. It is of a superior flavor 
to home-made soups and much cheaper. 


Good Grocers Keep It. 


FREE A Booklet which tells how to Prepare 
dainty dishes sent on request. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Avenue, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





















VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely Pure—A Rare Delicacy for 
the Breakfast Table. 


BEST GROCERS HAVE IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 























How poets sing of it as 
the time to forget 
the cares of the 
day and rest ! 






The time 
for loving 
and for 
stories. 

It is also 
the time 
for the 

Its genial warmth dispels the twilight chill and its 
ua glow adds cheer and coziness. 

The Beauty will not only “take the edge off” of 
chilly mornings and evenings but will heat a large 
room day and night in zero weather and it is the most 
economical heating stove made and the cleanest. 


Prices $4.50 to 88.00. 
See them at your dealer's. Send to us for Circular, Etc. 


CLARK-SAWYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 














This fine leather Rugby 
Ball given to the boys 
Smee for selling only 18 packages 
“<4 of our Silver Polish (to 
introduce it) at 10 cents per package. Every 
housekeeper uses Silver Polish, and wants the 
best, so it is easy to sell our goods. Send your 
full name and address and we will forward the 
goods all charges paid, together with a copy of 
our illustrated booklet, just published, 


“Bright Ideas,” 


which gives a list and 
description of other 
premiums for both 
Boys and Girls, 
or, if you prefer, 
you can have this 
fine Nickel-Piated 
Watch and Chain. 


A. E. ANDERSON CO., 34 Oliver St., 


Boston, Mass. 








To MAKE MONEY 





MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELL FROM 1 


OCTOBER Tro JANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 7 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s “ts Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 
by , Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
26 cents a package, five for $1. 00. Large 2-Ib. 
can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 


G SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. } 
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‘JEWEL WATCH } 


For Young Men. 


T is only by making the Jewel Watch in lots of many thousands that we 
are able to offer our subscribers this bargain. 

It has a Regular Duplex Watch Movement. 

and has a jeweled balance-wheel and an Enameled 

Case is of Nickel Silver, neatly chased. Each Watch has been 


Watch ever made. 
Winding, Stem-Settin 
Dial. The 
carefully tested and will keep good tim 


Given only to Companion Subscribers for one new subscription and 


60 ouie extra, postage included. 


PERRY MASON & COMP 


It is the best low-priced 
Is Stem- 


- ea we SS ee 


Sold for $2.50, post-paid. 
ANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEES VT HTH TOYO 























































Grain of Wheat. 


B across section, cut on dotted line. 
C the first bran coat, which furnishes necessary bulk 


4 d & mineral matter or salts that build the bones; 

. f et nitrogenous matter that builds the muscles. 

d G a cerealine substance that gives flavor and 

#6 age Bet the grain and contains a ferment which 
aids in digestion of all starchy foods. 





or waste food. 









\ 








luten cells, 


h ins and small 
I the starch grains ag 


supplying 
heat and ene to the Y> part from 
which white fiour is made. 
J the germ or vital principle, in which are the minerals 
or phosphates that feed brain and nerve. 
Th » Di ts and a large of the gluten are 
sen wate the manufacture of white flour, thus destroy- 


. 
ing the natural proportion, and failing to supply nourish- 
ment for bones, tee h, nerve, brain an muscle.) 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


Are made from all of the Perfect Whole Grain. 





ee 











see 
SUIUL TP \ 
. 

Mruvsreg 
UH 
penta 
tai ig 


Vela 
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A cook-book, entitled “ The Vital Question 
natural colors, mailed FREE to all sending 


THE NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, Worcester, Mass. 


& RAR ARRAAG ®GPrA>GPIP-AAGROD- RAR AR ARO 


.” illustrated in 
addresses to 














Hi gluten cells which build the tissues and muscles of 
the body. 








- The Trustworthy Pilot 


JOHN PEARSON & SON 
Pilot Bread 


EACH BISCUIT 
STAMPED AS 
SHOWN HERE. 


Made by the... 


JOHN PEARSON 
7 & SON BRANCH, 





NATIONAL 

Biscuit Co., 
Newburyport, 
Mass. 


i? Business Estab. 1792, 











Bon - 
Ami 


DOES THE SAME WORK AS SCOURING SOAPS 
BUT DOESN’T WEAR OUT THE SURFACES. 








Finest 
Grown. 


ee 
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CHASE & SANBORN 




















OLD HOMESTEAD 


| Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


HIS is’a beautiful toy set lithographed in 
seven colors. There are two interior 
views and one exterior view of an ideal old 
well sweep, 
fire place, brick ovens, English clock, spin- 
—< wheel, etc. Also a table, two chairs, 
tab e Pie 
e 


\ 5 oh 





cutlery and a Mince supposed to 
made with ¥ 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


On the back of the Old Homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 





Send 4 cents to cover postage and packing 
The set itself is free. (The demand for this set 
is so great, there may be a little delay in fill- 
ee on ‘anne 

be put on the list and filled in 5) 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Free From Specks, 


clean, white, pure 
and sweet flavor. 





For Sale at All Grocers. 






































e Surprise 









You W 





absolutely mone of the fruit whose name they § 
bear. 


like taking hidden poison. 











Waa 


Be Sure new and original process and they give your 
You Get 
This 


Package. 


Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, 


Chocolate, Rose. 


much as of any other. Your grocer can furnish BAKER’s if you insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 













if you knew how largely flavoring extracts are " 
made up of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water to ¢ 
imitate flavors of fruit; many brands containing ¥ 


To eat such flavors in your food is § 


Baker’s Extracts | 







are made direct from the finest fruits by a § 


food a natural fruit favor. Use Baker’s % 









They’re Nature’s flavors bottled up. Use but half as b 





Sure To Bring 
| GOODWILL 


| —It’s the only Soap we use.” 


GOOD-WILL SOAP 
meets every household 
requirement. It is 
equally efficient for the 
laundry, toilet and bath, 
and for general housework. &) ‘fi 
Used for over 40 years in thrifty New England homes. a HER As f 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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